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The hemlock broods above its rill, 
Its cone-like foliage darker still, 
‘ ‘While the white birch’s graceful stem 
And the rough walnut receive 
The sun upon their crowded leaves, 
Each colored like a topaz gem ; 
And the tall maple wears with them 
The coronal which autumn gives, 

The brief, bright sight of ruin near, 

The hectic of the dying year. Wurrtiss. 
EAUTIFUL as this 
month is, it. brings 
us frequent signs of 
approaching decay. 
Frosts have already 
* touched many plants 
too rudely for their 
< tender structure to 
my bear, and they have 
fm fallen powerless be- 
Mm fore them, bowed to 
Y the ground, or their 
leaves stripped and 
scattered 















































































































cool nights, when the 
= family is drawn about 
the hearthstone, and 
finds a keen pleasure in the evening’s rest and in- 
terchange of thought. Happy, indeed, if they 
have not discarded the open fire, and can sit be- 
fore its friendly blaze and think, and build castles, 
and toast the feet, and hear sweet apples sputter 
while roasting on the hearth! Well do we know 
what objections are raised by the women to such 
a source of employment—but they have little 
weight, compared with the real, substantial, health- 
ful influences of an open fire ! 


In speaking of OcroseRr, we are glad to give 











































grander march of storm and wind. She says,— 

“Beautiful, glorious October! thrice welcome 
art thou, with thine invigorating sir, thy days of 
ripened sunshine and of busy, joyous labur ! 

The farmer is alert each morning, gathering 
with satisfaction and thankfulness,—let us hope, 
—the bounteous reward of many a dey of. toil. 
Perhaps he is somewhat disappointed in the yield 
of his potato field; or bis.crop. of wheat is,not 
quite up to his expectations; but he finds his loss 
eancelled by some unexpected gain, and does not 
grumble ; or my model farmer does not.do,any- 
thing so undignified, to use no stronger word,,, I 
hold that either farming teaches the wisdom,of 
patience, or that very few who do not possess that 
virtue, continue as practical agrioulturists. 

But the report of a gun and. ite. echo, tellus 
that all country lovers, are not farmers. Poor 
little bird! he has gone to find in the better coun- 
try, the melodious trill of his summer months. 

Happy, noisy children tread the tinted leaves 
beneath their feet, or gather them with bright ber- 
ries, ‘the golden rod, the aster in the wood, the 
yellow sunflower by the brook,’ on their rounda- 
bout way for nuts. And yet, when I think, it is 
in coming home that most children gather these 
things, in lieu of the store they expected to find. 
And now I recall a song, and the thought comes, 
how often do we, older children, find our hands 
filled with baubles in place of worthier good. 

Autiimn is the emblem of beneficence. The 
other seasons, I fancy, have some personal end to 
serve, some living to do on their own account. 
Old winter really enjoys ‘getting up a time’-with 
his artillery of sleet and snow, and chuckles at the 
discomfiture of storm-tossed nights. Spring is 
proverbially coquettish, while passionate summer 
vents his life in fervid outpourings ; but autumn, 
gracious, tender mother, looks down with loving 





way to the glowing utterances of a friendly lady’s 
pen,—oue who is always inspired with Nature, 






whether in her soft and quiet moods, or in her | 


eyes, and gives whispering benedictions on the 
sons of men. 
Were the experience new to us, how wonder- 
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fully striking would seem these changing glories! 
We should be like little children in the country 
for the first time, watching some new development 
of Nature, with an eagerness that makes older 
hearts shudder at their stolidity. Openness of 
mind and soul are essential qualities of heroes, 
some one says ; and truly how many more heroic 
deeds should we have for History and for Song if 
we cherished through our lives the eager ques- 
tionings of childhood, ‘the earnest seeking after 
Truth,’ instead of nourishing ever those ‘cark- 
ing, greedy cares,” that rob us of our peace, and 
leave mind and soul to become dwarfed and shriv- 
elled in the seeming waste of Nature’s hourly 
miracles. This world is beautiful enough for 
none but the pure ; why cumber meaner souls the 
ground ? 

Still have Nature’s fairy workmen toiled on, in 
the sunshine and the darkness, through rain and 
drought ; fashioning the leaf, secreting the germ, 
. and elaborating the juices of each little plant or 
stately tree ; and now, in these October days the 
master painter touches with deeper tints the for- 
ests, and as the glory brightens, throws a veil of 
misty beauty over all; a veil of shimmering soft- 
ness soothing Nature almost to slumber. 

Season of fruition! more than fulfilling the 
promises of springtime. Even so when comes to 
us the autumn of life, may it find us laborers still, 
with pulses of early energy urging on, with warm 
gushes of affectionate sympathy for every noble 
thought and work, throbbing within us; while 
the passions and ambition of youth are refined 
and uplifted by converse with the hidden things 
of God clearly revealed unto spiritual eyes.” 

Beautiful thoughts, and beautifully expressed. 
How strange it is that so few, of either sex, are 
inspired with that love of Nature which prompt- 
ed these expressions. After the graces of purity 
and gentleness which adorn woman mst, it seems 
to us that nothing can add more to her loveliness 
than the possession of such a taste for natural 
scenery and the beautiful and instructive things 
that lie all along our paths. 

Let us hope that the attention of children will 
be turned more to the glowing manifestations of 
heavenly wisdom, rather than to the trifling and 
superficial things that are as evanescent as the 
morning mist. 





Premiums.—The Illinois Farmer, in an article 
on the proper management of Agricultural Fairs, 
makes the following statement : 

We have a premium list before us in which $31 
is offered on agricultural implements, twenty-four 
first premiums of 50 cents each, on farm products, 
$8.50 on fruits, $13 on flowers, $3 on dairy pro- 
ducts, while horses come in for $193. 





Ir we only knew it, our retreats are often our 
best and wisest advances. 





VERMONT STATE FAIR. 

The 13th Annual Fair of the Vermont State Ag- 
ricultural Society, began at Rutland, on Tuesday, 
Sept. 8th, and was continued through the three 
succeeding days. We were absent in another di- 
rection, and are, therefore, obliged to make up 
our notice fram the ample reports of the Journal. 
The first day was devoted to preparation, receiv- 
ing the entries, arranging machinery, dairy and 
domestic products, fruits and vegetables. Some 
distinguished visitors were present. 


The weather on the second day was all that 
could be desired. The entries were not far from 
1200; there were about 250 sheep on exhibition, 
and not far from 75 horses. The other entries 
were divided between cattle, poultry, swine, and 
other articles. There were some splendid horses 
onexhibition. In the single department of “geld- 
ings, mares and roadsteys,” there were 40 entries, 
a number almost without precedent in the annals 
of the State fair. The number of people present 
was very large. The public houses were full to 
overflowing, and the fair grounds thronged, 
But the great event-of the second day was 


The Wool Growers’ Convention. 


Hon. Henry 8. RanpDAut, of Courtland, N. 
Y., delivered an address on the “Sheep of Ver- 
mont,” and gave a highly interesting narrative of 
the progress and culture of the Spanish Merino 
sheep in America from the original seven impor- 
tations,—the first one occurring in 1793. 

The first stock of Spanish Merinos in America 
contained one remarkable animal, which at one 
shearing yielded the extraordinary quantity, as it 
was then thought, of 84 lbs. of wool. com- 
mon fleece was from five to six pounds weight. 
The present year there is a buck on exhibition 
here, whose fleece this season weighed not less 
than 24 lbs. : 

Mr. R. predicted that one day, not far hence, 
the wool-growers of Europe will send to America 
for animals wherewith to improve their stock. 
He urged the importance of care in breeding, and 
discouraged the spirit which would impel a man 
to decry his neighbor’s animals because the latter 
might happen to obtain a greater price therefor 
than the former. Eech should rejoice in the pros- 
perity of the other, thereby insuring more com- 

lete success for the whole fraternity of sheep- 

reeders. Mr. R. stated that he had himself been 
an enthusiast in wool-growing, and a practical 
worker in that field of enterprise for more than 
30 years, and related many valuable and whole- 
some truths as the result of his experience in that 
matter. He also interspersed his address with 
occasional sallies of wit, and embellished the sub- 
ject with frequent anecdotes, thus imparting addi- 
tional zest to a discourse that was keenly appre- 
ciated by the audience. 

At the conclusion of the address, and after a 
brief season of conversation among members of 
the Convention, there were calls for Col. DANIEL 
NEEDHAM, of Hartford, who was the delegate 
from Verment at the International Exhibition of 
Hamburg. 

Col. N. took the stand, and was received with 
applause. He thanked his auditors for the flat- 
tering reception tendered him, and entered upon 
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a description of his journey to Europe and what 
he saw and did there. It required a considerable 
stock of presumption and confidence to sally out 
from a Green Mountain home to compete with 
sheep from the pastures of Vermont against those 
of the imperial flocks in France and the German 
States; and their forebodings were not rendered 
less unpleasant, when, on the outward passage, 
they were informed by intelligent German connois- 
seurs that for the Americans to enter into such a 
competition would be simply for them to roll in 
the mud, as a premium for their 12 little sheep 
would be entirely cut of the question. However, 
they hoped. And their most enthusiastic and san- 
guine hope was that the American sheep might 
peradventure receive one first premium. 

The arrival, and subsequent proceedings of Mr. 
N. and his companion, Mr. Campbell, the owner 
of the American sheep, were narrated very inter- 
estingly. The committee of award consisted of 
18 gentlemen, most of them noblemen, and all 
educated and thoroughly competent judges. De- 
spite the attempt of the German press to forestall 
public sentiment against the American sheep, the 
sub-committee of this body agreed upon bestow- 
ing two first premiums and one second premium 
upon them, and this award was subsequently rat- 
ified by the unanimous action of the general com- 
mittee. 

Mr. N. related that the time appointed for the 
examination of sheep by the committee was 6 A. 
M., and that on going to the rendezvous of the 
committee at two minutes past that hour he found 
that every man belonging to the body had already 
reported himself, and that the several sub-com- 
mittees had gone about their respective duties. 

The 12 American sheep owned by Mr. Camp- 
bell competed against 1761 foreign sheep, 60 of 
which were contributed by the Emperor of the 
French, and were shown in a separate and costly 
enclosure, apart from the other sheep on exhibi- 
tion. The circumstances attending the coming 
to the German public of the knowledge that the 
American sheep were thus highly honored, were 
next graphically rehearsed. 

So great was the outburst of popular disap- 
pointment and discomfiture at the committee’s 
award; that remarks began to be freely made in 
the papers and in conversation that there was 
bribery in the case; that the committee (all of 
their own men) had been unduly influenced. 
Whereupon Col. N. himself proposed to Gov. 
Wright, of Indiana, the American delegate, that 
there should be a new trial of the question ; that 
a grand sweepstakes purse of $100 should be 
made, each sheep-owner entering to pay $10, and 
the sheep being sheared on the spot the one yielding 
the heaviest fleece to be declared the most meri- 
torious, by a new committee of Germans. The 
result of this proposal was that but one person 
entered for the trial, and that was Mr. C., the 
owner of the American sheep. This conclusively 
settled the business ; and at the close of the ex- 
hibition Count Sher Thoss purchased the twelve 
American sheep for $5000. 

Mr. N. remarked upon the success of the Ham- 
burg Exhibition, and said that every article of 
American skill and industry exhibited found ready 
purchasers, while very many of the English and 
Other wares remained unsold. The address of 
Col. Needham occupied about an hour, and was 





in all @ most pleasing wodveditring i 
rative. He was frequently interrupted wi 
longed applause. : 

Third Day. , 

The interest of the Fair was materially increased 
on the third day. The number of sheep had in- 
creased to about 700, the horses to about 400, 
The sheep were of the American Spanish Merino 
sort, and the “long and middle-wooled” variety, 
as they are called, or, by some, “mutton.” Mr. 
E. 8. STOWELL, of Cornwall, hasa buck on the 
grounds for which he yesterday refused an offer 
of $1400! Mr. Joun Grecory, of Northfield, 
and Mr. Joun H. SpraGveE, of Waltham, have 
bucks which money could hardly purchase. It is 
related about the fair grounds that there is one 
farmer in Addison county who has recently dis- 
posed of three bucks at $1000 each; while anoth- 
er individual in the same famous sheep-growing 
district is reported to have refused an offer of 
$50,000 for his stock of 200 Merinos ! 

The array of horses was not only large, but very 
fine—in fact, surpassingly so. There are on ex- 
hibition Sherman Morgans, Woodbury Morgans, 
Messengers, or bg Hambletonians, ‘‘Colum- 
buses,” and probably other blooded horses; and 
these several characteristics appear in stallions, 
matched horses, geldings, mares and saddle-horses 
to an almost unlimited extent, and in some in- 
stances with remarkable effect and beauty. The 
horses of Vermont, are the horses of America. 

The fair grounds this day were densely crowd- 
ed, and the interest of the occasion was at its 
height. The programme included a prolongation 
of the testing of horses (the committees not hav- 
ing been able to conclude their labors yesterday ;) 
trial of working oxen, of which there were about 
half-a-dozen yokes, all, however, cattle of great 
merit. 

In the departments of neat stock, the dairy, do- 
mestic manufactures, machi and icultural 
implements, the Fair did not excel, the great lead- 
ing interests of sheep and horses absorbing every- 
thing else. 


nar- 
pro- 


Fourth Day. 


This was the closing up day. Visitors took'a 
more quiet look at the various articles of skill and 
industry, the products of a thrifty and intellegent 
people,—that now covered every portion of the 
grounds. There was some trotting and trading, 
and Mr. Roper’s steam carriage went around the 
half-mile trotting course twice, making the route 
in exactly three minutes and a quarter. 





PEACH PIcKLES.—One of the most agreeable 
pickles ever tasted is made from clingstone peach- 
es. Take one gallon of good vinegar and add to 
it four pounds of brown sugar ; boil this for a few 
minutes, and skim off any scum that may rise ; 
then take clingstone peaches that are fully ripe; 
rub them with a flannel cloth to remove the down 
ae them, and stick three or four cloves or some 
blades of mace in each; _ them into a glass or 
earthen jar, and puur the liquid upon them boilin 
hot. Cover them up and let them stand in a coo. 
place for a week. 





Potato Crust.—Parboil and mash twelve po- 
tatoes; add one teaspoonful of salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and half acup of milk or 
cream. Stiffen with flour until you roll out. 
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GOTTON GROWING IN AFRICA. 
, In the November number of the Soil of the 
South, the report of the Hon. William Elliott, 
Commissioner of the State of South Carolina to 
the late Exhibition of Paris, is published in full. 
It is an able production, and is devoted mainly to 
the consideration of the question of the probable 
success of the efforts of France to produce cotton 
in her African possessions. We have seen occa- 
sional notices of these efforts, but our impressions 
were that her success, thus far, had been far less 
encouraging than it is represented to be in this 
Report. . 

In his introductory remarks, the writer of this re- 
port expresses his surprise in finding the Algerian 
departments of the Exhibition so rich in speci- 
mens of its varied products. He alludes to the 
huge forest trees of her mountainous regions carv- 
ed into various forms of ornamental furniture ; her 
marbles, agates and onyx stones fashioned into 
beautiful vases, and polished to the smoothness of 
mirrors ; her metals of gold, silver, copper, lead 
and iron; her crystals of salt; her leguminous 
plants, similar to ours in kind, but surpassing them 
in development; her cereals in such profusion 
and of such rare excellence, as if France were de- 
termined to revive on the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean, in this divided and reputed sterile 
colony, the triumphs of the ancient Roman and 
Carthagenian rule! There were also to be found 
the cocoas, the product of the Algerian silk-worm, 
woven in France into super) velvets and brocades, 
and stained with the dyes of the cochineal, which 
was seen feeding on its favorite cactus, “and there 
too,” says he, “were to be found—what was far 
more interesting to us—the sea-island cottons, 
produced from Carolina seed, presented under 
every variety of aspect—in stalk, in the pod, in 
the ginned and unginned state—spun, in France, 
into threads of exceeding fineness—wrought into 
laces, and woven into muslins of the costliest 
kinds.” 

With the remark, that if France succeeds to her 
wishes in cultivating this most valuable kind of 
cotton, the planters of our country must be seri- 
ous sufferers, he proceeds to the consideration of 
the question, to what extent is she likely to pro- 
duce sea-island cottons in Algeria. 

He treats, first, of the extent of soil in the 
French African possessions that can be devoted to 
the culture of this fine material. His conclusions, 
on this point, are thus expressed : 

“We know from our own experience that it is 
the sea-line of our territory only, or so much of it 
as is exposed to the influence of salt atmpsphere, 
that produces the sea-island cottons in perfection. 


By the peculiar formation of the country, the 
prevalence of salt mountains and salt lakes, the 
sea-line of Algeria, so far as climate is concerned, 


is extended, so to speak, for several hundred miles ' 





into the interior ; and those lands which, from ex- 
cess of salt, are unfitted for grain, are the ve 
same in which the fine cottons delight. Assum- 
ing, then, that France will require 10,000 bales of 
sea-island cotton, of 250 lbs. each, for the use of 
her manufacturers, it seems probable to me, that a 
portion of arable land can be found adequate to 
the production of the required supply.” 
* . * * 


“The fact must be conceded that the soil and 
climate of Algeria are favorable to the production 
of fine sea-island cottons. The numerous speci- 
mens exhibited in the ‘Palais de l’Industrie,’ the 
high numbers to which they were spun, the beau- 
tiful laces and muslins into which they were 
wrought—are so many evidences of the fact that 
cannot be set aside. ‘These specimens were, for the 
most part, exceedingly high qualities: they were 
spun up readily to No. 600—the highest number 
wanted for laces—and hanked and dyed so as to 
be undistinguishable by any but professional eyes, 
from the finest materials of silk. The crop of the 
last year was 2,500 bales, of 250 lbs. each. Grant, 
then, that great efforts have been made by the 
French government to effect this result—that high 
bounties have been offered to the Algerian cotton 
grower, in the form of an assured high price for 
his product, and that other encouragements, in 
other forms, have been held out to them—-still we 
must see that the result could not have been at- 
tained without natural fitness for the production,” 
* * * * . 

“It would appear, from information gathered 
from gentlemen engaged in cultivating sea-island 
cottons in Algeria, that their rate of production 
per acre is much higher than ours. They could 
not continue to cultivate (they tell me) if they 
could only reach our average of one hundred and 
thirty pounds of clean cotton per acre.” 

* * * * * 


“No one who gives due weight to these consid- 
erations can be blind to the conviction, that if the 
present ratio of increase be continued for five 
years, France will supply herself, from her Alge- 
rian possessions, with her whole required stock of 
these fine cottons.” 

* - * * * 

“But in admitting that France, by persisting in 
her efforts, may succed in supplying herself, in a 
few years, with her whole required amount of sea- 
island cottons, I am far from admitting any such 
possibility in respect to the short stapled, or New 
Orleans Cotton. No other nation possesses our 
climate, our vast extent of unworn soil adapted to 
the plant, our unequalled power to renew it when 
exhausted. None other possesses the same re- 
sources of labor, or the same skill in its applica- 
tion, or the same energy in action. In the extent 
of the supply, and the economy of production, we 
are, and must continue to be unrivalled.” 


The next topic is, the character and extent of 
the labor that France can supply to this produc- 
tion. Here, in his opinion, the slave States of our 
country have the advantage so decidedly as to be 
able to defy competition. “The scarcity of labor, 
and its consequent high price,” he says, “consti- 
tute, in fact, the chief impediment in the prosecu- 
tion of this culture by France.” He believes that 
her nrodue*! nust be limited by the 
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consumption of her own manufacturers, and that | thin and short heads, and will an yey for cut- 
un 


it can be raised to that point only by the stimulus 
of an excessive governmental patronage, of which 
Mr. Elliott has much to say. 

In this connection, however, the following par- 
agraph ‘vould seem to indicate some fears on the 
part of the writer, that the results of these exper- 
iments in growing cotton in Africa may not always 
be confined to the limits he has affixed. 


“It will probably surprise some of the cultiva- 
tors of sea-island cottons to learn that these cot- 
tons, as well as other coarser varieties, have been 
cultivated experimentally in Algeria for the last 
twelve or fourteen years, on French account, and 
that, being satisfied apparently with their success, 
they are straining every nerve to increase their 
supply, so as to render themselves completely in- 
dependent of us. But it will surprise the Ameri- 
can planter much more to warn that not onl 
France, but England likewise, is satisfied with this 
success, and that companies are in contemplation, 
if not actually organized, of which the capital is 


furnished by Manchester, to cultivate sea-island 


cottons in Algeria, on English account!! I have 
the fact from unofficial, but highly reliable author- 
ity ; and our countrymen must prepare themselves 
to meet this new and unexpected competition, 
growing out of this equally new, and strange, and 
unexpected alliance and fraternization of England 
and France.” 

In another connection, Mr. Elliott remarks, that 
“the production, which three years ago did not 
exceed a hundred bales, has already swelled to two 
thousand five hundred,”—a rate of increase which 
would seem to justify one of his closing remarks, 
that “I have given timely warning of an im- 
pending danger.” 





Tue Potato Rot.—Thomas Carpenter, of Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., communicates the following, as 
his mode of fighting off the potato rot : 

Now I will tell you how I manage ; premising 
that I have never yet had potatoes rot in the 
ground, and that I am 63 years old. 

I plant my potatoes in the latter part of April 
or fore part of May, and in the old of the moon. 
When they get up six inches high, I plaster and 
dress them out nicely. Now for the secret. 
When the sets show for blossoming, then is the 
time to take two parts plaster and one part fine 
salt; mix well together, and put one large spoon- 
ful of this compound on each hill; drop it as 
nearly in the centre of the hill as possible. Just 
as soon as the potatoes are ripe, take them out of 
the ground ; have them perfectly dry when put in 
the cellar, and keep them in a dry, cool place. 
Some farmers let their potatoes remain in the 
ground, soaking through all the cold fall rains 
until the snow flies. The potatoes become dis- 
eased in this way more aid more every year; 
hence the potato rot. With such management 
they should rot. 





Wueat arrer Sorcuum.—I havea field of 
wheat sown on ground on which corn and sorghum 
were raised last year. That part on which sorghum 
grew is badly affected with Red Rust; is very 


ting, while that on the corn gto’ ooke well ; 
land and cultivation the same. Can any one give 
the reason? I find corn does well after surghum. 
H. A. Morse, in Prairie Farmer. 





NATURE’S MUSIC. 


Come forth from the glittering haunts of men— 
From the city’s crowded street— 

When the flowers of Spring, in glade and glen, 
Are springing all bright and sweet ; 

Where the wind-flower nods in the gentle breeze, 

And the wild vine clings to the swaying trees. 


There list to the strains that untutored flow ; 
From Nature’s sunny lips ; 

They will lighten the heart weighed down with woe, 
And the music of art eclipse, 

The wild bird’s carol, the waterfall, 

Will have music to charm the hearts of all. 


And come when the summer asserts her reign, 
And the soothing zephyrs play 

O’er the ripening fields of golden grain, 
On the hill-tops far away ; 

And hear from the forest the ceaseless din 

Of the insect myriads that éwarm within. 


And the lightning’s flash, and the thunder’s roll, 
And the sound of the coming storm, 

Will wake a chord in the inmost soul, ° 
That Nature alone can charm ; 

The organ may peal, and the choir may sing, 

But nothing but Nature can touch that string. 


When the chill wind of autumn is sighing around, 
And summer’s green mantle has fled, 
How sad, and how sweet, as borne down to the ground, 
Is the music of leaves, sear and dead ; 
How sad and how solemn, the strains that we hear, 
That mourn through the tree-tops the wane of the year, 


When the blasts of December sweep coldly along. 
Through the forests all leafless and bare, H 

There is music, though wild, in its shrill-whistled song, 
That is wafted along on the air ; 

And the sweeping wind on the snow-capped hills, 

The heart’s deep casket with music fills. 


For the voices of Nature in every form, 
Are sweeter than those of Art, 
And the music of bird, or breeze, or storm, 
Forever is dear to my heart ; 
And the voices of Nature, though wild they be— 
I love them, they all have a charm for me. 
Barnesville, Ohio, July, 1863. Jessz EpGEerron. 
Gentleman } 





How TO PREVENT PITTING IN SMALL Pox. 
—A Scotch physician, Dr. Smart, has announced 
an invention, which, he asserts, has never failed in 
his practice to prevent the dis ment conse- 
quent in small pox known as “p —— The ap- 
plication consists of a solution of India rubber in 
chloroform, which is painted over the face (and 
neck in women) when the eruption had become 
fully developed. When the chloroform has evap- 
orated, which it readily does, there is left a thin 
elastic film of India rubber over the face. This 
the patient feels to be rather comfortable than 
otherwise, inasmuch as the disagreeable itchiness, 
so generally complained of, is almost entirely re- 
moved, and what is more important, “pitting,” 
once so common, and now far more fare, is thor- 
oughly prevented wherever the solution has been 
applied. 


AsHEs FOR SwINne.—A correspondent of the 
American Stock Journal, writing from the West, 
= :—"I have twenty swine running in a field 

thout grass, with access to plenty of water, and 
fed well on corn. I gave them, for several weeks, 
two pails of ashes a week: and they ate them with 
a relish. Ashes are said to be a preventive of 
hog cholera.” 
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AMERICAN AND SCOTCH DAIRIES 
COMPARED. 


In a recent number of the Albany Country Gen- 
tleman, some statistics of one or two Scotch dai- 
ries were published. These statements induced 
Mr. Z. Pratt, a systematic dairyman of Pratts- 
ville, N. Y., to turn to his books to ascertain how 
far his dairy was behind in respect to the amount 
of milk and butter produced. Mr. Pratt gives a 
comparative table, which it is not necessary to 
copy in detail. The result is, that Mr. Pratt’s 
cows, from 1857 to 1861, yield an average of 2383 
quarts for each cow per.year, while the cows of 
Mr. Harrison, of Scotland, during the same time, 
produced 2103 quarts, or 280 quarts per cow per 
year less than the New York dairy. Mr. Pratt 
also alludes to a communication from Mr. C. T. 
Alvord, of Wilmington, Vt., on the value of the 
“Ayrshire Cows for the Dairy,” in which it is said 
that in six different Scotch dairies of the Ayrshire 
cow, it had been found that a little more than two 
and a half gallons of milk produced a pound of 
butter. The number of cows in these Scotch dai- 
ries is not stated, and Mr. Pratt suggests that 
they may have been stocked with selected animals, 
as he regards it asa very gratifying result, but 
no more so than that obtained from his own dairy 
of 71 cows, which he says are “natives to the hills 
of Green and Delaware, bought from my neigh- 
bors, the farmers of those counties, and now feed- 
ing on hills which but a few years ago were cov- 
ered with a dense hemlock forest. In 1861 my 
dairy yielded an average of 10 42-100th quarts of 
milk to one pound of butter; and in 1862, 10 10- 
100th quarts of milk to one pound of butter.” 

In connection with the communication of Mr. 
Pratt, the Editors of the Country Gentleman give 
the following comparative table, which includes 
the statement of the steward in respect to the 
yield of cows kept at the Utica Lunatic Asylum, 
where not only the cows but the care and atten- 
tion bestowed upon them is much superior to that 
usually given to dairies. 

Average yield of Milk per Cow per year. 
Mr. Harrison’s dairy, Scotland, 5 years, 1857 to 1861, 2,103 qts 
At Col. Pratt’s Dairy Farm, do. do 2,383 do. 
At the Utica Lunatic Asylum, 4 do. 1858 to 1861........2,532 do. 


At the Utica Lunatic Asylum for the year 1862, 


increased by Steam Food. 2,949 do. 


We once enjoyed the personal acquaintance of 
Mr. Pratt, for two or three years, had much 
conversation with him, and from a knowledge of 
his habits, and mode of doing business, feel con- 
fident that his statements are entirely reliable. 
Mr. Pratt is no ordinary man. He isa decided 
utilitarian, self-made, self-reliant, upright, ener- 
getic, and one of those plain, straight-forward men 
who would not 

**Flatter Neptune for his trident.’’ 


Few men have earned brighter laurels,—but as 





they have beea earned in quiet life, never causing 
a tear to flow, or @ heart to break, his fame may 
not have gone forth on trumpet tongue, as the 
fame of some have done who have been a plague 
to the world. Mr. Pratt has been a blessing to 
his race,—and his good example, his untiring in- 
dustry, systematic and exact turn of mind, togeth- 
er with that urbanity of manner natural to a 
thorough gentleman, will long be remembered by 
all who know him. 





KEEPING FRUITS. 


Mr. Benjamin Nice, of Decatur, Ind., has made 
some experiments in keeping fruits, which he de- 
tailed at some length before the Ohio Pomological 
Society, a year ago, the substance of which ap- 

ears in the Proceedings of the Society, just pub- 
Fished, and which also has been described at 
length by R. T. Brown, of Indianapolis, in the 
Ohio Farmer. In the main the system is little dif- 
ferent from that introduced about Boston a few 
years ago, and which has been tried by Hon. M. 
P. Wilder, who had rooms fitted up on purpose to 
give it a fair test. That our cultivators may un- 
derstand the system as explained by Mr. Brown, 
we copy his article entire :—Magazine of Horticul- 
ture. 

Some years ago, Liebig discovered the aral- 
ogy between the slow decay of vegetable sub- 
stances and fermentation, and settled many things 
in reference to temperature, moisture, and other 
circumstances under which these actions take 
place. Subsequent experiments confirmed the 
deductions of Liebig, and fixed the range of fer- 
mentaiton between 40° and 180° Fah. Appert, 
a French chemist, introduced the practice of heat- 
ing vegetable substances to 180° or above, Md at 
that temperature, excluding them from the air, 
and thus effectually preventing- fermentation. 
This method has now become so common that it 
has nearly revolutionized this department of do- 
mestic economy. 

Mr. Nice, of Greensburg, Ind., a few years 
since, conceived the idea of availing himself of 
the margin between the fermenting point (40°) 
and the freezing point below (32°.) His first 
trouble was the presence of moisture in the atmos- 
phere ; this, however, he effectually remedied by 
the use of Chloride of Calcium, which, by absorb- 
ing the moisture renders the air perfectly dry. 
Having obtained favorable results, he secured by 
_ his discovery. In the summer of 1860, 
Messrs. Fletcher, Williams & Vancamp erected in 
this city a large house for the purpose of testing 
the economical value of Mr. Nice’s discoveries. 
As early as ice could be procured last winter, they 
put their house into operation. About one thou- 
sand bushels of apples, consisting of Bellflowers, 
Rhode Island Greenings, Rambos, Russets, &c., 
constituted the first experiment. These were put 
into the market last June, as perfect in every res- 
pect as when they were taken from the tree, and 
with a very trifling loss in quantity. Last.sum- 
mer, various experiments were made on small 
fruits, with very encouraging results. Raspber- 
ries and strawberries were kept eight weeks, after 
which they lost their flavor, though they showed 
no evident marks of decay. 
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Grosberries, currants and cherries were kept in 
good order for a longer period, giving evidence 
that, with proper care, they may be kept the year 
round. Peaches, in ten weeks, showed evidence 
of decay! the skin sloughing without material 
discoloration. Of pears, about two hundred and 
fifty bushels were housed, and are now in a fine 
state of preservation. Among these are the Sugar 
pear, the Bartlett, Seckel, Flemish Beauty, and 
several other varieties of summer and fall pears. 
Present appearances indicate that they will be 
sound next summer. Grapes that were in good 
condition when housed, have not in the slightest de- 
gree changed either their appearance or flavor. 
A lot from the Cincinnati vine-yards, that were 
much bruised in transportation, suffered loss for 
the first ten days after being deposited, but have 
undergone no sensible change since. The stock 
on hand is about one hundred and fifty bushels. 
i predict that the company will market grapes 
next June in good condition. Oranges, lemons, 

ine-apples, bananas and other tropical fruits, may 
iG kept for months at any season of the year. 
Of the last crop of apples, two thousand five hun- 
dred bushels are on fend: in a most perfect state 
of preservation—the Fall Pearmain, Maiden’s 
Blush, and Rambo, keeping as well as the New- 
town Pippin, or Romanite. A small lot of sample 
apples, of the fruitage of 1860, are on hand, look- 
ing well, and retaining their flavor in a remarkable 
degree. 

The results thus far obtained, warrant us in 
_ concluding that in all climates where ice can be 
obtained, the standard fruits may be furnished at 
all seasons of the year, at prices which will bring 
this luxury within the reach of every family, thus 
largely increasing fruit consumption, and propor- 
tionately stimulating fruit culture. 





COTTON-GROWING IN EGYPT. 

Not her of the Nile and of the Pyramids, but 
in the section so called in the southern part of Il- 
linois. From a communication in the Prairie 
Farmer we copy the following statement in re- 
spect to the condition and prospects of the cotton 
crop now growing in the “torrid zone” of Illinois: 


Cotton looks well. During the dry month of 
May, it did not grow at all, and that which was 
not planted till late did not come up till June. 
It is now growing at a rapid rate. At one time I 
thought of ploughing mine up and planting in 
late potatoes, but now I would not thank a man 
should he offer me $100 for what I expect to raise 
from each acre. I am thinning out the plants so 
that they should not be nearer than six incheg 
from each other; I would not care if they were a 
foot apart. The common plan here is to have the 
plants seem as thick as “hair on a dog,” but I take 
old planters from the South as my guide, and the 
distance they decide upon is a foot. My young 
man who went out speculating in cotton last year, 
(and by the way, he did well) says when he came 
to a farm where the plants were set this distance 
Fay he was sure to get cotton, but when it was 

ick he got little or none. 

We have had most too much rain lately for this 
pa, in fact it has rained every twenty-four hours 

or ten days, but it has been warm, and cotton 
must have heat. Cotton also, requires dry, hot 





| 
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weather; there is no doubt but what we shall 
have enough of it. The plant sends down its 
roots, keeps doing so till they reach the hard 
ground, then and not before it begins to shoot. 
On ground ploughed shallow it will shoot and ma- 
ture sooner than where the ploughing has been 
done deep. We go for deep ploughing for this 
or any other crop, and when the shooting com- 
mences, like Grant’s army, something will be done. 
For the purpose of making money, we have no 
business to be raising grain; an acre of cotton is 
worth two acres of wheat, whatever the price of 
each is likely to be. 





COST OF HARVESTING HAY. 


A correspondent of the Americon Agriculturist 
remarks: I had occasion to hire a meadow of 


nine acres the present season, and the notes from 
my field-book show the cost of the hay and of the 
harvesting, and also throw some light upon the 
profits of farming: 


The rent of the land was......sseee oe eeece eoccescoce «$20. 
6.50 


Cuttiag grass with horse-mower 
Raking four hours with horse-rake 
Curing and stacking seven tons. 


POCO ee Cees eee eeeeeseee Seeeeeeeseceee: 


This shows the cost of the hay in stack to be 
five dollars a ton. As it is woth fifteen, there is 
a profit of seventy dollars on thenine acres. But 
it is poor farming where grass yields under a ton 
to the acre, as in this case. Had the land yielded 
two tons to the acre, it would have cost no more 
to mow it and rake it. The only additional ex- 
pense would have been in gathering, which would 
not have exceeded a dollar a ton. From accounts 
kept several years, I have never been able to gath- 
er hay with the scythe and hand rake for less than 
three dollars a ton. The expense in this is but a 
trifle over two dollars a ton. The farmer who 
owns his horse-mower and rake, I have no doubt 
can gather his hay for a dollar and a half a ton. 
What an infinite relief the horse-mowers and reap- 
ers are to humanymuscles. It is cheering to see 
them appearing in new fields every year. 

The above figuring shows that there were only 
seven tons of hay from the nine acres. Had there 
been two tons of hay per acre, the cost would of 
course been much less per ton. The above estimate 
we think much too high in some particulats. It has 
been customary in Western New York of late 
years, or since mowing machines have been so 
well perfected, to furnish team, manend machine, 
at 50 cents per acre, which would be $4 or $5 per 
day. The present year the writer had his mead- 
ows cut at 31 cents per acre, the owner furnish- 
ing only the team which would otherwise have 
been idle. The farmer, who buys an expensive 
machine to cut a few acres only, will find it to cost 
more than this, if he confines the use of his ma- 
chine to his own small field. A neighboring farm- 
er, who usually cuts nearly 200 acres of hay year- 
ly, finds that a good mowing machine will cut at 
least 1,000 acres before wearing out, and that 
the expense of the machine, including repairs, 
will not be more than 12 cents per acre. Esti- 
mating the value of the team at $2 per day, and 
at 10 acres each day, or 20 cents per acre, the 
whole cost of cutting will be only 32 cents per 
acre, A yield of two tons could fore be cut 
for 16 cents aton. On smaller farms the interest 
on the cost of the machine would make the ex- 
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se greater. The above copied estimate makes 
the cost of raking $2.50 a ir of ten hours; and 
the stacking alone is pl at over $1 a ton, 
which is more than twice as much as it has cost 
the writer for several years past, although he could 
not be with his workmen for constant superinten- 
dence. He has also found that the whole cost of 
cutting, raking, drawing the hay half a mile, and 
pitching it into the barn does not usually exceed 
80 cents per ton. 

There is no doubt that by the use of the best mow- 
ers, horse rakes and horse forks, and with all the 
facilities which good farm roads, convenient build- 
ings, and constant personal supervision by the 
owner would furnish, hay from heavy meadows 
may be cut and secured for 50 cents per ton, ac- 
cording to the estimate published on page 74, vol. 
xviii of the Country Gentleman—provided the 
weather should be favorable and reasonable cau- 
tion exercised to avoid storms, which the rapid 
work of this farm machinery would usually enable 
farmers to do. 





A VISION OF STEAM FARMING. 

A writer for the Valley Farmer, whose articles 
are dated Ashland Farm, Ky., is publishing a se- 
ries of essays on the revolution which steam-pow- 
er is about to make in the business of cultivating 
the soil. We copy his remarks upon the change 
in field arrangements, and in the extent of opera- 
tions, which must be effected before farming by 
steam can be made profitable. 


As I have already stated, when we get to farm- 
ing by steam, it will be done ona large scale. 
Therefore, in devising our plans for a steam farm, 
we lose sight of ten and twenty.acre fields, and 
think only of those that contain from one hun- 
dred to five hundred acres. 

If you are blessed with an abundance of fencing 
material, and conclude that you will have no fields 
smaller than 100 acres, I shall expect you to tear 
down the fences upon the old farm or plantation, 
and rebuild them so as to form one-hundred acre 
fields, or as near that as may be convenient, and 
at the corners of these fields, where they meet in 
the centre of each 400 acres, I shall direct you to 
dig a well, and connect to it a force-pump, that 
shall be operated from a belt wheel upon the en- 
gine of the steam plow, and by which means the 
machine will be enabled to draw up into its tank 
the water it requires. Over this well I want you 
to build a rough but substantial house, of suffi- 
cient capacity to admit of the engine running into 
it from either one of the four fields, to take on 
wood and water while at work, and to have ample 
room to store age | a large quantity of prepared 
wood or coal for the use of the engine. If it is 
wood you expéct to use for fuel, I shall also want 
you to be provided with a portable circular saw 
and frame, set up within said building—which, 
hereafter, we will call the station house—which 
likewise shall be operated from a belt-wheel upon 
the engine, for the purpose of making the machine 
saw its own wood. 

If the farm is devoted wholly to the culture of 
grain, the station should be provided with the nec- 
essary granneries. It must be the store-house 
not only for the steam plow and its machinery, 
but for the threshing machine also. In short, it 





for everything used 


must be made the one 
and produced upon the land allotted to it. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ON SOILING CATTLE. 
[Read before the reac, { Club, by Dea, Dante, Tan 
BELL. 


By soiling stock is meant the practice of keep- 
ing animals in stalls or yards, and feeding them. 
on green food, raised and cut for the purpose, in- 
stead of following the ordinary custom of pastur- 
ing in the usual manner. 

here are a number of things to be taken into 
consideration in this matter. 

First,—The size and location of the farm. A 
farmer in Concord, with a farm of seventy-five or 
one hundred acres of land, has a portion of that 
land either too rough for cultivation, or too far 
from his buildings to be profitable for any pur- 
0 except pasturage or woodland. On the other 

and, a man with a small farm, and all under 
good cultivation, or near a market, might make 
it profitable to use no land for pasturing, but put 
what stock he keeps upon green food and grain 
in summer. 

Second,—The cost of cultivating green food, 
say for ten cows. They will require ten acres of 
our best land, with a large proportion of the ma- 
nure made on the farm,—and it would require 
the labor of two men to cultivate the crop and 
tend and feed the cattle in the barn. On the 
other hand, by following the system of soiling for 
a number of years, it would, no doubt, enrich the 
farm, and if it could all be brought under good 
cultivation, it might, in the end, be profitable to 
adopt the practice of soiling all our stock in the 
summer season. 

I am of the opinion that it would not be profit- 
able for me to alent the system of soilirg. 

Were the practice of soiling stoek to be univer- 
selly adopted in any given section of. the country, 
it would be a great saving in cost of fencing,- 
which saving might more than balance the extra 
labor of soiling. 

As the farmers are situated in this town, I do 
not know of a farmer that could adopt the system 
of soiling so as to make it profitable; but a par- 
tial adoption of the system would be profitable 
on all our farms. Corn should be planted so as 
to be ready for use by the first of August. Oats 
might be sowed to be cut and fed to stock while 
green. English turnips are a good crop to feed 
to stock in the fall and fore part of winter. 
Rowen might be used for soiling after the pas- 
tures are getting dry and feed short. 

In the winter it is equally important that cows 
should have something green for a change. Ruta 
bagas, English turnips, carrots, and small 
toes are all good for feeding to stock in winter. 
A farmer should always aim to have a supply of 
roots of some kind to feed with his dry hay and’ 
grain. =, * é . 

By a practical adoption of a system of soilihg 
in summer and keeping stock in the barn nights, 
we can more than double the amount of manure, 
during the summer season. 

The advantages of soiling are—making more 
manure and keeping stock on less land. The dis- 
advantages are—the extra labor to carry on the 
farm and loss of use of land, not suitable for cule _ 
tivation. DaniEt TARBELL. 
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HayrieLD THouGuts.—The Editor of the N. 
H. Journal ef Agriculture, apologized last week 
for lack of “original,” by saying that he prepared 
his budget with a rake in one hand and a pitch- 
fork in the other. With these tools in his hands, 
and perhaps with a blister on one or both of his 
palms, he thus meditates : 


Sometimes we think this rather a hard country 
to live in, as it is about as much as we can do dur- 
ing the summer to grow and gather enough for the 
subsistence of man and beast through a winter of 
six months. But this is the dark side of the pic- 
ture. There is another and brighter side—one 
we love to contemplate ; the beauty of which illu- 
mines our whole existence. It points to the high- 
er aims of life, and fills us with noble aspirations. 
As we go to the field let us contemplate this 
brighter side; let us realize and enjoy it. It will 
lighten our labor and subdue our passions. Let 
us grasp the substance—not the shadow—and 
cheerfully, hopefully, courageously, perform our 
allotted tasks, and leave the result with God. 





For the New England Farmer. ° 
HOW TO CURE POISON FROM IVY. 


Ihave seen an article going the rounds of the 
papers credited to the Farmer, recommending hot 
water for the effects of poison ivy. A trial of eigh- 
teen years in the use of the ivy itself, as a preven- 
tive and a cure also, has given me almost unlim- 
ited confidence in its use. From some authority, 
I know not what, I got the fact that chewing the 
leaf had a good effect. Always having suffered 
from it, the experiment was tried and to my en- 
tire relief, and consequently to my entire satisfac- 
tion. My boys use it with the same result. A 
boy, sume twelve years of age, worked for me a 
few days in haying about twelve years since, and 
before he was aware of it, was in the ivy ancle 
high. “I'm a dead man,” said he. The next day 
his legs began to swell, and he felt very sober, in- 
deed, about the future, for he expected to be “used 
up” along time. I told him of my remedy. He 
tried it and the effect of the poison was checked 
at once, and he had no trouble after. Atall times, 
when I knowingly go into it, I pick a tender leaf, 
as large as a three-cent postage stamp, and chew 
it, usually being some five or ten minutes doing 
so. If I get poisoned at any time by accident, 
the one leaf usually does the cure. Every one 
should be cautious to chew but little, as the reme- 
dy will be worse than the disease. I make this 
statement for the benefit of those who can be cau- 
tious in its use, hoping others may experience 
what Ihave. Weare, N.H. 1863. . BREED. 





A New BAROMETER.—M. Sauvageon, of Va- 
lence, has studied the phenomena which are pro- 
duced in a cup of coffee when the sugar is put 
into the cup; and the result of these observations 
is thus stated : —“TIf, in swetening your coffee, you 
allow the sugar to dissolve without stirring the liq- 
uid, and the globules form a frothy mass, remain- 
ing in the centre of the cup, it is an indication of 
duration of fine weather; if, on the contrary, the 
froth forms a ring around the sides of the cup it 
1s a sign of heavy rain; variable weather is im- 
plied by the froth remaining stationary, but rot 
exactly in the centre.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
“BOYS, STICK TO THE FARM.” 

Nothing is more discouraging to me than to 
witness the large number of our country youth 
constantly leaving the farm and setting their faces 
towards the distant spires of neighboring cities. 
The evil is on the increase, I think. How many 
family circles have been broken into and the fa- 
vorite of the household removed to the city! 
How many a sleepless night and anxious forebod- 
ings by day, has many a parent experienced on 
account of darling son exposed to the temp- 
tations of the great metropolis whither he had 
gone. How many young men are daily wading 
through a mother’s tears, the remonstrances of a 
kind father, and the eloquent pleadings of a sis- 
ter, to reach the seemin al of their happiness, 
namely, a home and life in the city. And well 
pas a loving mother weep, a father remonstrate, 
and a sister plead, when the son and brother an- 
nounces his determination to seek that happiness 
in the city which he says he is unable to find in 
his country home, for in many cases the depar- 
ture of a young man ‘from his country home is 
but taking the road to future ruin. 

When I see a young man preparing to leave 
the warm sunlight of a country home for the tur- 
moil of a city, I always feel it to be my duty to 
say to such an one, “Stick to the Farm.” hen 
I find a country youth contrasting his lot with 
that of a city merchant’s son, I always say to him, 
“Stick to the m,” and whenever [ look upon a 
farmer’s boy, hard at work from morning until 
night, I always like to whisper in his ear, “Stick 
to the Farm!” Cast not off the uniform of the 
farm, look not disdainfully at your rough hands 
and tanned cheek, but be of good cheer, keep up 
a stout heart, march bravely on in the routine of 
your duty, so shall you at last gain a competency 
a cheerful home, and that boon of great worth, 
happiness. 

ook about you, listen to the experience of 
others whose footsteps you fain would follow; 
take heed to the warning notes of alarm that are 
being sounded every day in the city, from some 
unfortunate youth who has sacrificed both body 
and mind for a city life, and see if you do not 
think it is best to“Stick to the Farm!” The farm 
is the best place for you; where you have grown 
up and from early life have been accustomed to 
work amid its fertile fields. There you have 
served a long apprenticeship and are educated to 
manage its affairs. You understand the nature 
of the soil and the crops adapted to it. If you 
go to the city you must begin anew; everything 
will be strange to you, and it will be a long time 
before you can get accustomed to doing business 
there. You will have to throw aside all the ex- 
perience of former years and start anew in regard 
to your adopted calling. 

Again, it is your duty to “Stick to the Farm ;” 

our father has already reached the meridian of 
life, and has commenced to descend the “‘western 
declivity.” He has long looked forward to the 
day when he could relinquish the active labors of 
the farm to his son. To this end he has taken 
special pains to instruct you in all things connect- 
ed with good husbandry, and now, when he needs 
you most, when he feels the infirmities of age 
creeping on, when he needs your aid, will you 
leave him to struggle on as best he may, bearing 
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alone the heat and burden of the day? Do you 
not, young man, hear the voice of duty calling 
upon you to “Stick to the Farm ?” 

Look again at the chances you have for suc- 
ceeding in life. This is a subject that ought to 
interest every one—a comfortable home with a 
happy family being the common desire of all. If 
you remain on the farm, are sober and industrious, 
and blessed with health, which is so common to 
the inhabitants of the country, your success in 
life is almost beyond adoubt. Can you direct 
your capital, your energies and labors in a more 
sure and safe direction? Are your chances for 
success in the city equally flattering? Take 
heed of the startling facts, that only five out of 
every one hundred of our merchants retire from 
business witha competency! Look at the profes- 
sional gentlemen of our cities. Look over the 
roll of attorneys, and select the names of the few 
who have risen to distinction and wealth. Many 
@ young man is now but a slave in the city, who, 
if he had stuck tc the farm might have been one 
of nature’s own noblemen, free and independent! 

Young men from the country are generally fas- 
cinated with the glare and show of our cities ; but 
as the weeks wear away, so will the flattering as- 
pect of the city alike depart. Go visit the large 
retail houses, and see the long row of pale, sickly 
looking clerks, standipg all day behind the coun- 
ters, breathing the heated atmosphere of the store. 

Are they happy? Do they not say to you, al- 
most audibly, as you pass them, “Young man, 
‘Stick to the Farm?” What wébld they not 


give, think you, for one day in the free, open 


country! Look again at the dangers that you 
must meet in the city. I mean dangers of the 
mind and soul. How many young men have been 
unable to withstand them and have fallen! 

Lastly, are you willing to sacrifice your home in 
the country, with all its comforts and privileges, to 
that of one in the city? Compare them and judge 
for yourself. How many sweet memories cluster 
around that ancient homestead! Are they not 
strong bands that bind you to it? Is it easy for 
you to turn your back upon that homestead and 
say, 

**Ancient Homestead, quaint and dreary, 
When shall I thy threshold tread ! 
When return to those that love me, 
If, alas! they are not dead !”? 

Are there not a thousand things connected with 
it that murmur in gentle language, “Remain on 
the Farm?” ‘There is the farm-house itself, the 
rustic porch, the woodbine, fluttering in the breeze, 
under which you may have sat so many hours, af- 
ter the labors of the day were over,—the cool 
streamlet winding through the pasture lands, 
where at noon, 

*‘the dappled cattle in shaded waters stood.’’ 


Do not these all prompt you to “Stick to the 
Farm,” and be happy ? J. F. K. 
Spring Valley. 





PUT FLOWERS ON YOUR TABLE. 


Set flowers on your table— a whole nosegay if 
you can get it, or but two or three, or a single 
flower ; a rose, a pink—nay a daisy. Bring a few 
daisies and butter-cups from your last field walk, 
and keep them alive in a lithe water ; aye, pre- 
serve but a branch of clover or a handful of flow- 
ering grass—one of the most elegant, as well as 





cheapest of all Nature’s productions—and you 
have something on your table that reminds you of 
the beauties of God’s creation, and gives you a 
link with the poets and sages that have done it 
much honor. Put out a rose, or a lily, or a vio- 
let, on your table, and you and Lord Bacon have 
acustom in common; for that great and wise 
man was in the habit of having flowers in season 
upon his table—morning, we believe, noon, and 
night ; that is to say, at all his meals, for his din- 
ner-time, was taken at noon. And why should he 
not have flowers at all meals, seeing that they were 
growing all day ? Now here is a fashion that shall 
last forever, if you please—never changing with 
silks, and velvet, and silver forks, nor dependent 
upon caprice and change to give them importance 
and a sensation. The fashion of the garments of 
heaven and earth endure forever, and you may 
adorn your tables with specimens of their drapery 
—with flowers out of the fields, and golden beams 
out of the blue ether. Flowers ona — ta- 
ble are especially suitable to the time. They look 
like the happy wakening of the creation; they 
bring the perfumes of the breath of Nature into, 
your room; they seem the representatives and 
embodiments of the very smiles of your home, the 
graces of its good-morrow--proofs that some in- 
tellectual beauty is in ourselves, or those about us ; 
some home Aurora (if we are so lucky as to have 
such a companion) helping to strew our life with 
sweets, or in ourselves some masculine mildness 
not unworthy to possess such a companion, or un- 
likely to gain her. 





A BRAZILIAN FOREST. 


We often read in books of travels of the silence 
and gloom of the Brazilian forests ; some of which 
extend unbroken for hundreds and hundreds of 
miles in all directions. They are realities, and 
the impression deepens on a longer acquaintance. 
The few sounds of birds are of that pensive or 
mysterious character which intensifies the feelin 
of solitude, rather than imparts a sense of life anal 
cheerfulness. Sometimes, in the midst of the still- 
ness, a sudden yell or scream will startle one ; this 
comes from some defenceless fruit-eating animal, 
which is pounced upon by a tiger-cat or stealth 
boa-constrictor. Morning and evening the howl- 
ing monkeys made a most fearful and harrowing 
noise, under which it is difficult to keep up one’s 
buoyancy of spirit. The feeling of inhospitable 
wildness which the forest is calculated to inspire 
is increased ten-fold under this fearful uproar. 
Often, even in the still hours of midday, a sudden 
erash will be heard resounding afar through the 
wilderness, as some great bough or entire tree 
falls to the ground. There are, besides, man 
sounds which it is impossible to account for., 
found the natives generally as much at a loss in 
this respect as myself. Sometimes a sound is 
heard like the clang of an iron bar against a hard, 
hollow tree, or a piereing cry rends the air ; these 
are not repeated, and the succeeding silence tends 
to heighten the unpleasant impression which they 
make on the mind. With the natives it is always 
the Curupira, the wild man or the spirit of the 
forest, which produces all noises they are unable 
to explain. Myths are the rude theories which 
mankind, in the infancy of knowledge, invent to 
explain natural phenomena. ‘The Curupira is a 
mysterious being, whose attributes are uncertain, 
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for they vary according to locality. Sometimes 
he is described as a kind of ae being 
covered with long, shaggy hair, and living in trees. 
At others he is said to have cloven feet, and a 
bright red face. He has a wife and children, and 
sometimes comes down to the rocas to steal the 
mandioca.—Mr. Bates, an English hunter. 





GAS TAR ON SEED-CORN. 

The use of this material on seed-corn has been 
advised by some, and very strongly condemned by 
others. T. P. Meigs, of Waterville, Wisconsin, 
writes to the Country Gentleman as follows: 


“Having seen several articles in your paper de- 
preciating the use of “Gas Tar on Seed Corn,” I 
thought I would relate my experience. I planted 
about twelve acres of the tarred corn and it all 
came up within a week. Neither birds or squir- 
rels meddled with mine, while wr’ were very de- 
structive in neighboring fields. One person had 
fifteen acres nearly all taken by pigeons, one morn- 
ing at sunrise. I soaked my seed-corn sey 
four hours in warm water, and then applied 
gas tar.” 

The Editor of the New Hampshire Journal of 
Agriculture in an article on “Corn,” says : 

We are among those who were induced to try 
gas tar, and from experiments made, are perfectly 
satisfied with the result. True, our corn did not 
come well, but we have no reason to attribute it to 
the tar. Dry seed.planted side by side with that 
which was tarred, did not come up any better, and 
has not made so guod a growth, and is very inferior 
in color. The crows pulled less than half dozen 
hills of the tarred, but on that part of the field 
that was planted with dry seed, they operated 
badly. 

We have practised as follows:—Put the corn 
into atub and turn on scalding water then add a 
table spoonful of clean, common tar for every peck 
of corn, stir it thoroughly and after it has stood 10 
or 12 hours, turn off the water, add a little plas- 
ter, ashes or loam and stir again and plant. The 
corn will come quick, birds and squirrels will only 
try a hill or two, and the early growth of the corn 
will be rapid and strong. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


Much has been done by the inventions of mechanical 
enius, to lighten the labors of farmers, by the use of 
abor-saving farm implements, during the past few 

years, for which all due thanks should be given, not 
only to the inventors thereof, but grateful hearts should 
rise in thanks to the Great Architect of those invent- 
ors, and of us all; While much has been done, can 
not some one get up the right kind of a cheap and du- 
rable, also convenient machine to crush and grind 


boiled potatoes, pumpkins, apples and turnips for hogs? | 


Any person knows that to mash up the above named 
vegetables and roots, so as to have them ultimately 
fine and mixed with meal, is hard and laborious work, 
as well as hot, and consuming considerable time when 
welldone. - 

Will you please call attention to this in the Farmer 
in such a way as shall seem best to your own good 
judgment? Perhaps you can give your own experi- 
ence in mashing up potatoes, &c., with what is called 
& maul, especially in such hot days as we have had 


fora while past; for my part, I can start the perspi- 


ration pretty freely in cold weather; how snuck ' more . 


~~ when the thermometer 
Sudbury, August, 1863. 


Remarks.—In our youth we performed an immense 
amount of labor of this kind. Would not one of the 
‘cheap handmills, made for rasping apples, answer? 
We have one on hand with which we may make the 
experiment, and will state the result. 


marks the heat frou 00 -' 
 T. W. Sawyer. 








HINTs ABOUT THE DaHLIAs.—The dahlia is 
| our favorite flower, and it must from its many de- 
‘sirable qualities always be popular, if at present it 
‘is a little out of favor. stem in our yard are 
now—Aug. Ist—in full perfection of bloom, and 
are truly magnificent. Any garden soil will gro 
this flower, but we prefer a compost made of old 
‘black garden mould, clay and sandy peaty loam. 
In wintering the dahlia, take up the tubers as 
soon as the tops are killed by the frost, do not 
separate them, but pack them away in a box of 
dry sand or loam placing them in a dry cellar out 
of the way of frost till wanted for propagatien in 
the spring. This flower is particularly worthy of 
culture on account of its cheapness, the ease with 
which it is grown, and the rich display it makes 
in the garden when the other flowers are gone. 





| IMPORTATION OF WOOL IN 1862.—It is stated 
by the Ohio Cultivator that last year, the free wool 
from Canada amounted to very nearly two millions 
of pounds. The fine cloths and woollen yarns, 
amounted to less than seven million dollars. The 
entire importation of wool and woolens, cost less 
than twenty-three millions of dollars,—little more 
than half the cost of the importations of 1860, 
and yet from its low quality, actually repesenting 
nearly as much wool, in pounds, as the importa- 
tion of that year. The importations consumed 
by civilians is very small compared with peace- 
times, when that class of citizens purchased large- 
ly of fine foreign cloths. — 





Summer Burrer. — Butter-making in hot 


weather requires extra care. The milk-room 
should, if possible, be kept at a temperature not 
above 60 © , by the use of ice or by cold spring wa- 
ter running through the room. if cellars are used 
for dairying purposes, keep them clean and sweet 
by frequent white-washing, and ventilate freely. 
Allow nothing having strong odor to remain in 
the vicinity. The barrel for sour milk, whey, etc., 
to be fed to swine, should never be allowed in the 
milk-room. In sending butter to market, keep 
it shaded from the sun; freshly cut grass, slight- 
ly moistened, is a good material in which to pack 
the tubs. Keep all utensils perfectly clean and 
sweet, with the tinned ware scoured bright.—Ag- 
riculturist, 








YouTHFvut Love.—It is only in early youth, in 
the first freshness of the spring of life, that love 
can be tasted in its intensest rapture. Youth 
looks upon everything with fond and credulous 
‘eyes, and the air seems one universal rainbow. 
|The emotion will not bear analysis, and what is 
‘more, will not bear the test of time; it is but too 
frequently its own suicide. 





| Ra nee ye FROM Rorrinc.—Put 
‘them into a cellar, o' access to a 
family of children, eh nee 
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AGRICULTUKE HONORED BY THE 
CHINESE. 

In our association with the farmers of New Eng- 
land we have often felt that our country owed a 
debt of gratitude to a certain class of her citizens, 
which it would be well to acknowledge by some 
act of public recognition. We have no desire to 
see anything like what is know in Europe as the 
Orders of Nobility, established under our demo- 
cratic government, but might not the example of 
the Chinese government be safely followed in hon- 
oring those men whose “good reputation among 
their neighbors” for industry, perseverance, and 
good judgment, distinguishes them as the most 
worthy citizens of the several towns and districts 
in our land. A returned missionary, speaking of 
the Chinese, says :— 


The Son of Heaven, (as they call their Empe- 
ror,) he whom they honor with almost religious 
worship, whom nobody approaches but on his 
knees, is bound by law and custom to cultivate 
every spring a certain piece of ground, while all 
the dignitaries of his court are present in their 
splendid robes of ceremony to assist him. The 
like ceremony is performed at the same time by 
the governors of the different provinces near their 
respective capital cities. And when embassadors 
come to court from the different parts of the em- 
pire, the Emperor will question them concerning 
the state of the different crops. It is a duty of 
the governors to report saniathe what men of their 

rovinces »~> the best farmers (that means accord- 
ing to the’, idea of a perfect agriculturist,) who 
are distinguished not only by the most careful cul- 
tivation of their farms, but also by-their good re- 
utation among their neighbors, by their industry, 
gality and economy. And the men so recom- 
mended are elevated by the Emperor to a certain 
rank, which gives them many privileges, and which 
may perhaps be compared with that of the French 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 





Por the New England Farmer, 
ONE-HORSE FARMERS. 


In almost every farming community these may 
be found. The writer claims to be one of them, 
and offers the following humble vindication of his 
class from the prejudice that is apt to attach to 
any “one-horse concern.” Fifty years ago such 
would hardly be acknowledged as farmers—when 
aman must own so many acres and cattle, and, 
here in the valley of the Connecticut, have some 
share of meadow land to secure recognition from 
the profession. But more recently, more liberal 
and just ideas have sprung up as to what consti- 
tutes a farmer. He may not be monarch of all 
he surveys, nor pasture his flocks and herds upon 
a thousand hills—he may not be possessed with a 
passion for ep till he has swallowed up 
every adjoining lot, and owns enough for a town- 
ship—and still attain to agricultural honors. If 
he only be versed in the practical operations of 
husbandry, and cultivates a farm, little or big, his 
own —— or leased from another, his claim to 
be a farmer is generally admitted. Neither is the 
profit of farming found to depend so much on the 
number of acres, as upon the careful tillage of 





each particular acre. So that a little farm well 
tilled proves more profitable than a great one un- 
der hurried, superficial cultivation. 

Here, the one-horse farmer puts in his claim, 
His operations are not, of course, on a large scale. 
nor does he aspire to a great business on a small 
capital, but is content to be faithful over the few 
things of which he has assumed control. He 
must needs learn the art of “making the most of 
a little,” until every square rod of soil becomes as 

recious to him as acres to the more ambitious 
andholder. Yet there are comparatively few of 
this class who pretend to live by this limited style 
of farming, and these few, perhaps, are more prop- 
erly styled market gardeners than farmers. From 
the very nature of the case the one-horse farmer 
must live in a very contracted way, and be literal- 
ly a man who “wants but little here below,” or 
he must have other sources of income for a liveli- 
hood. There are country parsons and village 
doctors in this class, who fortunately possess just 
land enough to afford them the recreation of farm- 
ing without its drudgery, while dependent on their 
chosen profession, mainly, for support. So, also, 
there are teachers and tradesmen, who resort to 
agriculture as a means of relaxation from the 
cares and confinement of their special callings, and 
have only time or capital to spare for alittle farm, 
There are not a few men disabled from practising 
their so-called learned professions, who, having 
inherited or purchased a few acres, eke out by 
the means, in connexion with other investments, 
a respectable living. They have not strength to 
bear the full burden and heat of the day, but take 
an honest pleasure and pride in tilling the soil to 
the extent of their capacity. So long as it pro- 
motes their health and renews their strength; 
sharpens their appetites and sweetens their slum- 
bers, they feel amply compensated for all the 
strains, blisters and bruises that the work involves. 
There are times to be sure, when their faith de- 
clines and their zeal is dampened—as when the 
mercury ascends in haying time to several degrees 
above the drying point, ora drenching rain comes 
down just when a hot sun would be preferred— 
or when, after a hard, hurrying day’s work, they 
feel in every aching bone their own insufficiency, 
and are tempted to lay down shovel, hoe and rake 
forevermore. 

But it is usually the privilege of our one-horse 
farmer to have plenty of time for recovering from 
the effects of temporary hard work, as well as to 
avoid the risks incident to farming on a more ex- 
tended scale. His crops are put into the ground 
and have even grown high enough for their first 
hoeing, before farmers in general have finished 
the needful preparation for planting. And while 
they are tugging along the furrow with their pant- 
ing teams, he is at liberty, with folded arms, to 
quietly enjoy the scene, or, if benevolently in+ 
clined, lend them a helping hand! During this 
wet hay weather, he has had good reason to con- 
gretulate himself on having improved a few days 
of sunshine to secure his crop with hardly a sprink- 
ling. He had only two or three acres of grass to 
cut, and grain in proportion; and so, watching 
his opportunity to make hay while the sun shines, 
could finish satisfactorily, in litle more than a 
week, what is costing his more pretentious breth- 
ren months of mingled suspense and toil! He 


may work as hard as they while his seedtime and 
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harvest last, but compared with theirs his labors 
are short and sweet. Thus, one great objection 
to farming, that it lays on narrow shoulders too 
heavy burdens, is in his case mostly surmounted. 
And it surely is an advantage for a man to be so 
situated that he can follow the pursuit in question 
through the busy day, without that most uncom- 
fortable sense of drudgery that is so apt to op- 
press the toiling husbandman. 

Well may we all be grateful for the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machines, not merely for re- 
lieving toil, but for promoting its dignity and at- 
tractiveness. 

Take, for example, the mowing machine. One 
may enjoy the music of whetting a scythe and the 
grace of swinging it—but let him go half through 
an acre of short herdsgrass, and the poetry of 
mowing is very apt to ooze away in secret, and its 
dignity collapse. Let him, however, mount to 
his seat on the machine, and, with reins in hand, 
drive business through an hour that would cost 
him an half day of melting labor otherwise, and 
the hardest operation of the season is reduced to 
a pleasant pastime, while the drudge feels like a 
master now ! 

From no class of men does the pursuit of ag- 
riculture receive more hearty —— than 
from this under consideration. And the fact that 


their situation is usually free from most of its un- 
welcome features, favors this view of the case. 
With work enough to afford them health and vig- 
or, they have sufficient leisure for that sense of 
the beautiful and devotional sentiment, which the 
sight of green pastures and waving harvests is 
ca 


culated to inspire. No doubt, there are one- 
horse farmers as one-sided and contracted in their 
views as their name would seem to indicate. But 
the writer is not responsible for such—and only 
has aimed to indicate those who, though con- 
strained to hire their ploughing done, will ever 
pray with liberal hearts, “God speed the plough!” 

Longmeadow, Aug., 1863. Ww. E. B, 





GRAPE CULTURE, WINES AND WINE- 
MAKING. 

Some time since, we made a brief notice of a 
work on these subjects, hoping to return to its 
pages again for interesting and valuable passages 
which met our eye at the time. We are fortunate 
now, however, in being able to present the reader 
not only with extracts, but with intelligent remarks 
upon them from one of the most scientific and best 
informed writers on these subjects, of New Eng- 
land. His pen is as clear and persuasive as the 
subjects which he discusses will be valuable and 
attractive. He has promised us several articles, 
which /are to include a variety of topics. The 
careful attention of the reader is called to them as 
they appear. 

After giving the title of the work by A. Har- 
AszTHY, of California, he says,— 

Here is a volume of 420 pages full of most im- 
portant observations upon the subjects of which it 
treats, the whole of which was prepared in seven 
months and twenty-five days, including a journey 
to Europe and back. 

The author was employed by the Governor of 





California, J. G. Downey, by authority of the 

islature, to go to Europe ake the differeet 
varieties of grapes and the various modes of mak- 
ing wine, in the wine- growing countries of Europe. 

At Washington, he received from Mr. Seward 
a circular letter to the diplomatie agents of United 
States in Europe, instructing them to afford him 
all the assistance in their power. In France he 
opened a correspondence with the officers of the 
various agricultural and horti societies, 
who cheerfully gave him every opportunity of ob- 
taining the information he required. 

He visited various parts of France, the Nether- 
lands, Holland, Rhenish Prussia, Bavaria, Nassau, 
Baden, Switzerland, Spain, Italy and England. 
Never did envoy more diligently or more faithfully 
fulfil the objects of his mission. Examination con- 
firmed him in his conviction that “California is 
superior, in all conditions of soil, climate, and oth- 
er natural advantages, to the most favored wine- 
peebedis districts in Europe, and that it actual 

as yielded considerably more per acre.” “AL 
that this State requires, to produce a generous 
and noble wine, is the varieties of grapes, from 
which the most celebrated wines are made, and the 
same care and science in its manufacture. This 
conclusion is the result of a thorough investiga- 
tion, and frequent consultations with many emir 
nent men in Europe, who assured me that the 
quality of the grapes governs, in a great measure, 
the bpm of the wine.” ‘Even in the least far 
vored localities, where common wines were ordina- 
rily made, the finest and most costly wines had been 
produced by planting the best varieties of grape.” 

In the course of his researches, he examined 
every wine-making establishment within his reach, 
so as to learn the best modes of making wine, pro- 
cured the reports of many scientific committees, 
the —— of a C in France made 
up of the most scientific chemists and practical 
wine-makers, the various reports of similar assem- 
blies in Germany, and the newest and best works, 
in various languages, by able men who had spent 
their lives in the business of vine-culture and wine- 
making. He purchased and sent home from dif- 
ferent parts of Europe 100,000 vines, embracing 
about 1400 varieties. 

Nor did he confine his attention to grapes and 
wines. Wherever he found a lucrative trade in 
making raisins, drying figs and prunes, raising al- 
monds, cultivating mulberry trees for the suste- 
nance of silk-worms, and, above all, producing su- 
gar from the sorgho, the imphee, or the beet-root, 
he took occasion to investigate these branches of 
industry, and to procure the best and newest 
works concerning them. In regard to these last 
three articles, he thinks that no ‘of the world 
— perhaps, Africa, can P uce them so sue- 
cessfully as California; and he adds: “The pres- 
ent mode of making sugar from these products is 
so simple that every farmer, at an expense of $30 
for machinery, can manufacture enough for his 
own use, and have a considerable overplus, each 
year, for the market.” 

In going by rail from Paris to Dijon in Burgun- 
dy, he says: “We crossed several roads, all of 
which excited my greatest admiration by the fine 
order in which they are kept. They are smooth 
and hard as a billiard table. All along their bor- 
ders, at a distance of twenty yards, are piled up 
fine small stones. In case a hole should - made 
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in the road, the inspectors need only to take a 
handful or two of these stones, to fill it up imme- 
diately.” 

At Dijon he saw several vines trained up to the 
second story window of a house, and very heavily 
laden with grapes. These vines were planted so 
near the house that the wall would rest upon one- 
half the roots, while the other half were covered 
by the heavy stones of the old pavement. Soa 
vine of a certain age may live and flourish, with- 
out having the ground loosened about its roots. 

. The vines were large and healthy looking. ‘When 
I return home,” he adds, “I will try this with vines 
of different ages. If it should succeed it would be 
a great economy, and the grapes resting on stone 
would be clean, and could not impart a ground 
taste to the wine.” 

He visited, in company with Prof. Ladrey, edi- 
tor of a montiily magazine on the culture of the 
vine, the botanical garden supported by the city 
of Dijon, in which amongst other things, he found 
six hundred varieties of the vine, among which 
were the Catawba, the Isabella and the Scrapanay, 
from this country. 

At Gevrey, a village near Chamverlin, the rent 
of five acres of land for planting a vineyard, was 
found to be $50 or $60 a year for twenty or thirty 
years. If already planted with vines, the rent was 
from $70 to $100 the five acres. 

First class- Pirean vineyards were worth from 
$320 to $480 an acre; second class from $240 to 
$320; and first class Gamai vineyards the same. 
Second class Gamai from $120 to $200. 

The prices of wines were very variable. Wine 
of the vintage of 1846, from the best vineyards, 
brought $400, to $600, or even $800 a hhd. of 60 
gallons. A hogshead of the first class of common 
wines was worth from $200 to $300, second class 
from $100 to $200, and poorer wines still lower. 
Most of these are red wines. 

In the-making of wine, when it is deficient in 
saccharine matter, sugar, made of potatoes, is ad- 
ded during the fermentation—sometimes to the 
amount of 30 pounds to the hogshead. 

It may serve to recommend the wine of this re- 
gion to 4 told that the way by which the fermen- 
tation in the vats is kept up is by sending several 
men, perfectly naked, into the vats, who, by vigo- 
rous exercise with feet and hands, keep warm 
enough to raise the heat to the proper degree and 
continue the fermentation. 

The wine, when drawn off into hogsheads, after 
the delicate process of fermentation, is kept in cel- 
lars, some of which are forty or even sixty feet be- 
low the surface. Some cellars at this depth are 
capable of holding 12,000 hogsheads, of 60 gal- 
lons each. Cellars were visited which were lined 
with casks, three or four hundred years old, con- 
taining 2400 gallons each. 

Full accounts are given of the various modes of 
planting and after-management of the vines from 
which the finest and most celebrated Burgundy 
wines are made. The usual wages for working an 
acre of vineyard are from sixteen to twenty dollars 
a year. 

Vineyards in which the grapes are not carefully 
sorted, but thrown in indiscriminately, good and 
bad together, as the makers of cider often allow, 
uniformly produce wine of an inferior quality and 
of low price. / 

From Dijon, back to Paris and thence through 





Cologne to Coblentz, to visit the vineyards on the 
Rhine, At Hockheim he examined the establish- 
ment for the imitation, which is very successful, of 
the sparkling champagnes. Some of the imita- 
tions are better than that of the brands taken for 
imitation. ; 
The process of gathering and making the Hock- 
heim wines is given. They are put into casks con- 
taining from 250 gallons to 5000. “The first year 
the wine is drawn off into new barrels (casks) four 
or five times.” “In the second year, twice will be 
sufficient ; in the third year, once; then, once in 
two years; and, after that, it may remain in the 
same barrel until itis bottled.” The greatest care 
should be taken never to leave a vacant space in 
any barrell holding wine. As our host quaintly 
said, “you should sooner forget to kiss your wife, 
on returning home, than to leave a vacancy in 
your barrel.” This wine sells for from $200 to 


$1200 per cask of 250 gallons. It is made of the 
Riesling grape, the vines of which must be planted 
at the distance of three and a half feet apart. E. 





HOW TO PRESERVE HEALTH IN HOT 
WEATHER. 

We remember no summer during which there 
was not promulgated, from some source or other, 
an infallible recipe, as it is usually claimed, for 
the preservation of health. But the following 
suggestions from the Philadelphia North American 
seem to possess the merit of common sense, and 
a compliance with their terms will certainly be 
inexpensive. We commend them to our readers: 

First. Be always occupied, and in the open air 
if possible, but not in the sun. 

ecoud. Drink ice-water freely at. meals, but 
rarely or never at other times. Many people de- 
stroy the tone of the stomach, and bring on all 
sorts of diseases, by drinking to excess of \ice- 
water. 

Third. Eat full and ample meals of light food, 
finishing with fruit deserts, melons included, but 
don’t eat lunches. 

Fourth. Don’t sit down to lounge and sleep in 
the day time, unless you have a regular hour of 
sleep after dinner—a thing tolerable with old gen- 
tlemen, but not with young men. 

Fifth. Be cheerful as well as active; stir up 
a friends ss well as yourself with jokes and 

ibes. 
‘ Sixth. Keep a bottle of some one of the dozen 
good preparations of mixed astringents and ton- 
ics, which any good apothecary or physician can 
name to you, always at hand, using a very little 
of it to check stomachic derangement at the very 
minute it begins. 





SINGULAR DISCOVERY OF ANTIQUITIES NEAR 
ATHENS.—A letter just received in Paris gives 
the following account of the discovery near Ath- 
ens, by pure accident, of some very interesting 
monuments : 

A small proprietor amusing himself after the 
fashion of his kind in digging up his own potatoes, 
came on something hard. He tried to dig it up, 
but found it was a fixture. He cleared a part of 
it, and saw it was the wall of a building; he ex- 
amined the wall and found there was an inscrip- 
tion on it, which, as he could not read, gave him 
no great insight into his discovery. He, howev- 
er, consulted his friends ; further excavations were 
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made, and by a curious chain of circumstances 
the digging of potatoes has opened to the eyes of 
the antiquarian world the “Via Sacra” which 
went from Athens to Eleusis. A long line of 
tombs, completely buried in sand, runs along both 
sides of this sacred way, by which great Athe- 
nians used'to be carried to their last home, and 
the fashionable world of Athens used to crowd to 
the fetes of Ceres. 





MY FIELD. 
I will not wrong thee, O To-day, 
With idle longing for To-morrow ; 
But patient plough my field, and sow 
The seed of faith in every furrow. 


Enough for me the loving light 

That melts the cloud's repellant edges ; 
The still unfolding, bud by bad, 

Of Gou’s most sweet and holy pledges. 


I breathe His breath ; my life is His ; 

The hand He nerves knows no defranding,— 
The Lord will make this joyless waste 

Wave with the wheat of His rewarding. 


Of His rewarding! Yes; and yet 
Not mine a single blade or kernel ; 
The seed is His ; the quickening His ; 
The care, unchanging and eternal, 


His, too, the harvest song shall be, 
When He who blest the barren furrow 
Shall thrust His shining sickle in, 
And reap my little feld to-morrow. 
Harriet McEwen Krwsatu. 





LETTER FROM THE FARM. 


The Weather—Haying—Hay Caps—Second Crop Abundant— 
Millet and Hungarian Grass—A Pleasant Visit from the Au- 
thor of “*Hot Corn.’’ 


Concord, August 24, 1863. 
Gent.—I have already sent so much “copy” to 


to the printer, that little space is left for a Letter 
from the Farm. Since my last notice of the weath- 
er, it has continued remarkably regular in its ir- 
regularity, being showery, foggy, hot, quite cool, 
and interspersed with gelting rain, wind anda 
hail storm! At this date, Aug. 24th, haying is 
not much more than half finished. Scores upon 
scores of cocks are now out within view of my 
window, and are reduced fifty per cent. in value 
by the rains and floods. I have no recollection 
when the hay crop has been gathered in so poor a 
condition as the present season. I hope the grain 
crops will be abundant and sweet, so that our an- 
imals may have a plentiful sprinkling of meal with 
their unsavory herbage fodder next winter. Hay 
caps have been in demand, and have probably 
saved more than their cost this season. 

People have commenced cutting the rowen, or 
second crop of grass, which is very abundant. In 
my immediate neighborhood there are many fine 
fields where nearly, or quite, a ton and a half per 
acre will be cut. On one farm which I visited last 
week, it was estimated that fifteen tons of rowen 
would be cut. This is esteemed by our milk-rais- 
ers as among their best fodder for the produc- 
tion of milk. 

Millet and Hungarian Grass. 

Last spring, your excellent neighbors, Messrs. 
Parker, Gannett & Osgood, said to me, that in sell- 
ing the seeds of Millet grass, they found many 





persons were under the impression that the com- 
mon millet and Hungarian grass were precisely 
alike. In order to settle this, they desired me to 
sow the seeds of both. Idid so, and send youa 
specimen of each, which you will, oblige me by: 
leaving with them for their examination, and for’ 
the inspection of their customers. What is known 
in this section as the common millet is not figured 
in Flint’s work on the grasses, but another vari- 
ety, of very different form. It will be noticed 
that the millet which I send has a large, compact 
head, 4 or 5 inches long, somewhat resembling 
the head of herds grass, but{much larger. Both 
the grasses which I send were sowed on the 5th of 
June. The millet was fairly headed on the 8th of 
August,—the Hungarian grass not until a week 


later. 
A Pleasant Visitor. 


One day last week, I had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing, and of retaining over night, the able and dis- 


‘ | tinguished Agricultural Editor of the New York 


Tribune, SoLon Rosinson, Esq. There were 
few gaps or “gapes” inthe conversation while he 
remained, I can assure you. Mr. Robinson has 
been connected with the Tribune about a dozen 
years, and has made himself well known by his 
general knowledge of agricultural matters, and by 
the power of his terse and ready pen. His market 
reports are models. He is an able and attractive 
writer on general subjects. His work, entitled 
“Hot Corn,” published six or seven years ago, un- 
folded some of the darkest, as well as brightest, 
phases of human existence, and greatly arrested 
public attention at the time. I shall be glad if 
others of the Editorial fraternity copy Mr. Rob- 
inson’s example in making his visit. 
Very truly yours, Simon Brown. 

Messrs. Noursg, Eaton & Toman. 





“ONE-HORSE FARMERS.” 

The reader, especially he who cultivates but a 
few acres, will peruse with pleasure the article in 
another column under the title, ““One-Horse Farm- 
ers.” The reading will suggest many things, un- 
doubtedly, in regard to the present modes and 
peculiar circumstances under which farming is 
conducted at the present day. To the older per- 
sons it will suggest the great change which has 
taken place in farm help within forty years. The 
peculiar charm and gratification of rural life has 
been greatly affected by this circumstance, name- 
ly the substitution of foreign, unintelligent labor, 
for that of the educated and robust sons of Amer- 
ican sires. No one thing, perhaps all other things 
combined, have not done so much as this to make 
farm life unsatisfactory, and in many cases, repul- 
sive. 

The farmer who has reached the age of sixty 
years, and who has borne the heat and burden of 
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forty or more years of that period, having the re- 
sponsibility as well as performing most of the la- 
bor, ought to be honorably discharged from both, 
and find himself in a position to work or enjoy a 
quiet leisure, as he pleases. This cannot be done 
so long as the sons all leave the farm, and seek 
employment in some other field of labor. What 
shall be the remedy ? 





THE IRISH BAR IN OLDEN TIMES. 


On the election in question, I was proposed 
by Mr. George Ponsonby, and upon Mr. Grattan 
rising next to vote upon my tally, he was imme- 
diately objected to as having been expelled on the 
report of Lord Clare’s committee. A burst of in- 
dignation on the one side, and a boisterous de- 
clamation on the other, forthwith succeeded. It 
was of an alarming nature: Grattan meanwhile 
standing silent, and regarding, with a smile of 
the most ineffable contempt ever expressed, his 
shameless accusers. The objection was made by 
Mr. John Giffard, of whom hereafter. On the 
first intermission of the tumult, with a calm and 
dignified air, but in that energetic tone and style 
so peculiar to himself, Mr. Grattan delivered the 
following memorable words—memorable, because 
conveying, in a few short sentences, ‘the most 
overwhelming phillipic—the most irresistible as- 
semblage of terms imputing public depravity, that 
the English, or, I believe, any other lowe e, is 
capable of affording :—“Mr. Sheriff, when I ob- 
serve the quarter whence the objection comes, I 
am not surprised at its being made! It proceeds 
from the hired traducer of his country—the ex- 
communicated of his fellow-citizens—the regal 
rebel—the unpunished ruffian—the bigoted agita- 
tor! In the city a firebrand—in the court a liar 
—in the street a bully—in the field « coward! 
And so obnoxious is he to the very party he wishes 
to espouse, that he is only supportable by doing 
those dirty acts the less vile refuse to execute.” 
Giffard thunderstruck, lost his usual assurance ; 
and replied, in one single sentence, “I would spit 
upon him in a desert!” which vapid and unmean- 
ing exclamation was his sole retort ! 

{n the celebrated cause of the King against 
Heavy (in the King’s bench,) Mr. Curran and I 
were Heavy’s counsel, and afterwards moved to 
set aside the verdict on the grounds which we 
considered to form a most important point, upon 
legal principles. Curran had concluded his speech, 
and I was stating what I considered to be the 
law of the case, when Lord Kilwarden, impatient 
and fidgety, interrupted me—“God forbid, Mr. 
Barrington,” said he, “that should be the law!” 
“God forbid, my lord,” answered I, “that it 
should not be the law.” “You are rough, sir,” 
exclaimed he. “More than one of us have the 
same infirmity, my lord.” “I was right, sir,” said 
he. “So was I, my lord,” replied I, unbendingly. 
He fidgeted aguin, and looked haughty and sour. 
I thought he would break out, but he only said, 
“Go on, sir—go on, sir!” I proceeded; and, 
while I was speaking, he wrote a note, which was 
handed to me by the officer. I kept it as afford- 
ing a curious trait of human character. It ran 
thus: “Barrington: you are the most impudent 
fellow I ever met. Come and dine with me this 
day at six. You will meet some strangers, so I 





hope you will behave yourself, though I have no 
— expect, it !"— Barrington’s Personal 





Brrps AND InsEcts.—An English r 

“In the county of York there hy peaiiery tnlbie 
ing to W. Vavasour, Esq., of Weston-in-Whact. 
dale, in which it is estimated that there are 10,- 
000 rooks. One pound of insect food a week is a 
very moderate allowance for each bird, nine-tenths 
of their food consisting of worms, insects and their 
larvee. Here, then, there is the enormous quanti- 
ty of 468,000 pounds or 209 tons of worms, insects 
and their larvee, destroyed by rooks of a single 
rookery in one year. Each rook in this calculation 
is given to have picked up 1 pound of food per 
week, nine-tenths of which was of insect matter, 
the wireworm and larve. I have kept rooks tame, 
and to my certain knowledge they will consume 
more than the quantity above stated. 





DeaTH OF A Famous Buck.—We learn from 
the California Farmer that the famous French Me- 
rino Buck, “Crystal Palace,” is dead. He won the 
great prize at the World’s Fair in Paris in 1856, 
and numerous first prizes in the State of New 
York, and was afterwards sent by J. D. Patterson, 
Esq., to California, where he was sold in 1859 for 
$1,500. His weight was 300 pounds, and his clip 
of magnificent wool was from 24 to 324 pounds 
for several years. When he died he was twelve 
years old.—Stock Journal. 





Tue Hessian Friy.— There is considerable 
complaint this year of the ravages of this insect, 
in the wheat-groWing sections of our country. 

In a late communication to the Country Gentle- 
man, John Johnstone states that last fall, against 
his better judgment and past experience, he de- 
parted from his usual practice of sowing.about the 
20th, and sowed on the 5th and 6th of September ; 
he attributes the total failure of his crop to this 
early sowing, where he fully expected about. 40 
bushels per acre. 





Summer Dress.—The Illinois Prairie Farmer, 
—a paper, by the way, which suffers from our 
shears as much as any one of our many able ex- 
changes,—has been printed on new type, with a 
new roller and clean paper, for several weeks past. 
An evidence of well-to-do, as gratifying, as it has 
been rare, of late, with the agricultural press. 





Coat O1v.—To illustrate how one discovery or 
invention opens the way for others, we have seen 
it stated that the discovery of coal oil has given 
rise to more than a thousand inventions; over 
three hundred of which have been patented for 
lamps to burn it in. 





PEAcH Borer.—It is stated in the Prairie 
Farmer, that a man in that State, who has 4000 
peach trees, finds that a pint of salt put around 
the collar of each tree, to be a sure remedy for 
the peach borer grub. He buys refuse salt from 
the packing houses. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
THE SEASON---HAYING, &c. 


We have had avery remarkable hay season. 
Commencing about the 20th of June, we had a 
few days of pretty good weather; since that, say 
about six weeks, the proportion of cloudy and 
rainy weather has been quite unusual, averagi 
about two days of hay weather a week. Prof. 
Snell, who has kept a record of the weather for 
many years, says that the proportion of fair and 
cloudy weather ranges from 48 to 52-100. July 
was 73-100 cloudy. Many of the best farmers 
had not more than one-quarter of their hay cut 
in July, whereas, usually, eg | is chiefly done 
in that month. Much of the hay is injured by 
rains, and that standing is ripe and hard; the 
crop is large, but of far less value than the aver- 
age of years. 

And now a word about hay caps; with the aid 
of them, Ihave saved most of my hay in 
condition, finishing the third of August. Hay 
well cocked and capped has stood from four to six 
days uninjured, except at the bottom. I think 
mine have wo their cost the present season. I 
have used them several years, and I would advise 
every farmer to procure a set, as soon as cotton 
is to be had at a reasonable price. One who cuts 
from 40 to 60 tons of hay should have from 100 
to 150 caps; 30-inch, heavy twilled cotton, two 
widths, makes just the right size; the corner 
sowed over to hold the cord is better than eyelets. 
With a “Davis” one-horse mower, a horse rake 
= caps, haying, in an ordinary season, is easily 

one. 
pring wheat is not as good as usual. Oats 
diy lodged, owing to the wet. Corn is very 


8 
are 
promising, but I am sorry to say the crop is rap- 


idly giving way to tobacco. S. SwWEETSER. 


Amherst, Aug. 10, 1863. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DURABILITY OF SEEDS. 


Messrs. Epirors:—In thisyicinity, it is a well 
known fact among our farmers that however thick 
and rank kail may be on our new stocked mead- 
ows, that after mowing two years the kail disap- 

ears and we see no more of it until the meadow 
is ploughed up again, no matter whether it be ten 
or twenty years. But when it is ploughed there 
is nothing more certain than that the kail will 
grow up again as thick as ever. 

Now, as you are supposed to understand this, 
please say in the Farmer, whether the kail starts 
— from the root, or the seed, after being out 
of sight for twenty years. There is a great dif- 
ference of opinion about it here, and we have 
agreed to leave it to you to decide. 

Shelburne, Vi., Auy., 1863. H. N. NEWELL. 


REMARKS.—We do not know what plant our 
correspondent refers to as “kail,” but that will 
mot affect the inquiry. In replying, we will state 
a case which took place on our own farm. We 
recently ploughed two or three acres of an old 
pasture, which was ploughed and planted with 
corn thirty years before. It had been in our pos- 
session about ten years, during which time no 
noxiou 





such as dock, mullein | 


or thistles had been ollowed to ripen their seeds. 
The ‘surface had become mossy and the land 
nearly worthless as pasture. It was ploughed 
and laid down inthe autumn. The grass seed 
came up well and got pretty well established be- 
fore severe frosts came. In the spring, however, 
mulleins appeared on every part of it, and were 
so numerous that two or three hands were sent 
with horse and hay-cart to weed them out, when 
they had attained a height of eight or ten inches! 
It required the time of two or three days to clear 
the field! Where did these mulleins come from? 
Not one had seeded there for ten years, and few, 
if any, for thirty years. To our mind, undoubt- 
edly, from seed deposited there before the corn 
was planted there thirty years before, and, perhaps, 
a hundred years before that time. Similar instan- 
ces are constantly occurring. 

Where seeds are kept in a proper condition 
with regard to heat and moisture they will keep 
indefinitely. A grain of wheat taken from a 
mummy, satisfactorily proved to have been em- 
balmed a thousand years, sprouted and grew vig- 
orously. 

We do not know when the land was ploughed 
for the corn crop of which we have spoken, but 
probably in the spring and immediately planted 
and cultivated, so that if mulleins appeared, they 
were exterminated in the cultivation of the crop. 
But they might not have appeared at all the cir- 
cumstances not then existing, perhaps, to excite 
the germination of the seeds. Who can tell ? 





Foop ror FatTreNInG Pouttry.—The cheap- 
est and most advantageous food to use for fatten- 
ing every description of poultry is ground oats. 
These must not be confounded with oat meal, or 
with ordinary ground oats. The whole of the 
grain is ground to a fine powder; nothing of an 
kind is taken from it. hen properly frat | 
one bushel of the meal will more effectually fatten 
poultry than a bushel anda half of any other 
meal. The greatest point in fattening poultry is 
to feed at daybreak. x 


Last YEAR’s Crops 1n loway—According to 
the official returns from twenty-four counties of 
this State, the average yield of wheat last year 
was not over six bushels per acre; sorgo syrup, 
75,gallons ; butter, 46 lbs, per cow, 








Fics.—It is said by a correspondent of the 
Prairie Farmer, that figs ripen every year in the 
southern part of that State, but they must be im- 
mediately kiln-dried, or canned, as they sour in 
less than twelve hours after being gathered. 





LARGE LoaD oF Woot.—Isaae Dunn, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., delivered his clip of wool in that 
city, at one wagon load, weighing 2,160 pounds, 
amount early $1,200, at 60 cts. ner Ib. 
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For the New England Farmer, 
THE SEASON---CROPS---FRUITS. 
It may be well for me, Mr, Farmer, to begin to 


Pay my debts, a matter which every honest man |, 
will 


attend to; though, by too many, says the 
printer, neglected. 

I have for a long time enjoyed the weekly read- 
ing of your paper and been greatly profited there- 
by,—myself contributing nothing. 

Perhaps I cannot do better than by giving your 
readers a chapter of farming events as they occur 
in this quiet valley of the Connecticut. 

First and foremost, tle weather. Who ever 
knew, heard or dreamed of such a spell of weath- 
er! Whether the Secretary of the Weather or 
Secretary Stanton is in fault, it becomes not me 
to decide. Sure I am, that either a screw is 
loose, or the bottles of the heavens were un- 
corked about the first of July, and the corks were 
lost or mislaid. Only think, for five long weeks, 
during the busiest season of the year, scarcely an 
entire dry day! and, in but two instances, two 
hay days in succession. This is what we farmers 
call “hitching weather.” Barometers were in great 
demand till they were found to be “dumb dogs,” 
giving either uncertain sounds, or no sounds at 
all. ‘The pages of the almanac were consulted 
more frequently, there is reason to fear, than those 
of the Bible, till, like the log sent among the frogs 
by Jupiter, it was trampled upon and despised, 
as giving no clue to the mystery except in these 
mystic words, extending from the beginning to 
the end of the month,—‘A long spell of weather 
may be expected about these days.” 

‘hen the lunatics began to gaze at the face of 
the moon, and prognosticate all sorts of things 
about the state of the wexther. Of her aspects 
there were as many interpretations as there were 
gazers. If, like a shrew, she turned up her pug 
nose, ’twould do to mow. kbut if she wore her 
face, decent-like, so as not to allow a powder-horn 
to be suspended from her chin, then look out for 
rain. henever she changes,—and how unwo- 
manly ’twould be in her not to change, then a 
change of weather may be expected. But what 
change ? there is the rub; whether from wet to 
dry, or from wet to wetter still, none could tell. 
Hence we came to the conclusion that the man 
in the moon, though sedate, thoughtful and wise, 
has less to do with the weather than the weather- 
cock gn the farmer’s barn. 

Suffice to say, farmers have sagely concluded 
to do as they do in Spain—let it rain. At the 
time of this writing, Aug. 10th, I think that not 
one-half of the grass has been cut in Hampshire 
county. 

But we have no right to complain. At the 
usual time of beginning to make hay, farmers 
were croaking about short crops; not more than 
half a crop, some said; others admitted two- 
thirds ; but all were disposed to grumble. 

;Well, the winds blew and the rain descended, 
and haying operations were suspended, while 
nature might make another effort to produce a 
crop. For five long weeks have we been watch- 
ing the signs of the weather, and waiting for a 
crop. Grass enough we now have; to make ha 
of it, we know not ; for dog days, with their fickle 
sulkiness, are upon us, and how to make hay with- 
out sunshine baffles the wisdom of the shrewdest. 

Query.—Would it not be well for farmers to 





cultivate more of a contented and confidirg spirit, 
leaving croaking and fault-finding to ravens and 
copperheads P 

. Suffice then to say, the grass crop ze be abun- 

ant in quantity, but r in quality; spri 

wheat is : failure. I Gate oie am pth heard of 
a piece that would more than return the seed. 
"Tis of no use to sow spring wheat in this region. 
Winter wheat and rye have come in well. Those 
who have succeeded in dodging the showers, have 
reason to be satisfied. 

The corn crop promises well; though for wet 
land there has been too much moisture, by half. 
Potatoes, too, look well. The rot mgy be expect- 
ed as the result of excessive warmth and mois- 
ture. In the way of fruits, there is no lack. 
The smaller fruits, such as currants and berries, 
have been, and are very abundant. Peaches, 
none; cherries, not abundant. Many trees have 
died ; others are dying; the effect of the severi- 
ties of 1860. Ghiewe lan not recovered. Most 
were killed outright. Consequently no fruit. 
Plums seem to be doing better than usual. Where 
there are trees, there will be fruit this season. 
But how shall we raise plum trees? An old hen, 
with her brood, will protect an,orchard from the 
eurculio. But all the inmates of the poultry yard 
are insufficient to ward off warts from one small 
tree. Of apples, there will be a good supply; 
not so ‘many as last year; but enough, provided 
they fall not prematurely, as they now seem prone 
todo. The old foes to the apple are on hand as 
usual, though perhaps a little more so. First, the 
caterpillar made his selection and revelled among 
the tender leaves during the first period of his 
existence. Then the canker worm spins herself 
up in the, leaf she has already desiccated and ru- 
ined, and lastly, the army worm closes up the 
work of desolation. These last are real rebel 
marauders, clad in mail; they all go forth in bands, 
with as much regularity as a Cocke phalanx. 


Like Melchisedec, they are, so far as we know, 


without father or mother. Whence they come or 

whither they go, we know not. We only know 

that they destroy everything where they march 

leaving only filth behind. R. B. H. 
Amherst, August, 1863. 





KENTUCKY BLUE. Grass.—The editor of the 
Boston Cultivator, who has recently visited Ken- 
tucky, says that the famous Blue Grass of that 
State is not the Blue Grass of the Colonists, but 
is the “Spear Grass” or “June Grass” of New 
England. A Mr. Bedford, an old farmer of the 
Blue-Grass region, gives the following account of 
the origin of the name and of the grass itself. 


It was first discovered growing on a ridge near 
the Upper Blue Lick, in Bath County,—which lies 
contiguous to, and east of Bourbon County, where 
Mr. Clay’s farm is—it having originated in that 
section of country, more than 50 years ago. Mr. 
B. said that “farmers liked the grass so well that 
they used to go. there to get the seed to sow on 


y | their pasturelands.” Hence, coming as it did from 


the “Blue Lick,” it was called “Blue Grass,” a 
name, as applied to that species of grass, purely 
local at first, and is so still to a considerable ex- 
tent. 
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AN UP COUNTRY LETTER. 
Bethel, Me. August 21, 1863. 

FRIEND Brown :—For fear you should lose 
sight of your Associate, and be tempted to adver- 
tise “An Editor Astray!” I have determined to 
drop you a few lines from the pleasant village of 
Bethel, situated among the hills of Oxford County, 
Maine. A rural and retired little place like this, 
of course, affords little of interest to our readers, 
in the way of startling items—but for real enjoy- 
ment, health-giving breezes, and scenery that it is 
hard to equal, I can cordially commend this place 
to the attention of travellers. The number of vis- 
itors here, this summer, has been very large. The 
two public houses have been filled to overflowing, 
and every family that received boarders has had 
all they could find accommodation for. There are 
many pleasant drives in the vicinity, and many 
points of interest to visit—but my stay here has 
been so short that I have, as yet, seen but few of 
them. Sunset Rock, Paradise Hill, Screw Auger 
Falls, Albany Basins, and the Mineral Springs, 
are among the most noted. This place is complete- 
ly surrounded by mountains, many of them of 
very respectable height—from 1500 to 3000 feet. 
The weather alone has prevented me from ascend- 


ing one ofthe most prominent—Grey Mountain— |. 


to-day. It is completely bare of trees from the 
top nearly half way down, and looks like a huge 
pile of rocks tumbled together in a style much re- 
sembling the enormous ledges of Mount Wash- 
ington. The view of the Androscoggin Valley, 
from its summit, is very fine; and an extended 
view of the surrounding country, heavily timbered, 
and abundantly watered by the numerous moun- 
tain streams that find their way into the Andros- 
coggin, and dotted here and there by the clearings 
of the sturdy farmers of this fertile valley, may be 
had, with the sole drawback of the exceedingly dif- 
ficult climbing necessary to overcome the rocky as- 
cent. However, that difficulty I have determined 
to surmount, with the first fair day, confident of a 
full reward for my labor. 


The crops in this neighborhood are looking 
well, and old farmers tell me that there will be a 
good yield. The intervale along the Androscog- 
gin embraces some of the best farming land in the 
State. I notice some hop fields, but there are not 
so many grown now as there were afew years 
since—partly owing to the decline in price, and 
partly to the depredations of a worm which de- 
stroys the foliage of the plant, and commits sad 
havoc with the crop. 


Although not practically a farmer, my course of 
reading and observation has fitted me to note 
many things that a mere traveller for pleasure 
might overlook. Since my first knowledge of this 
town, some nine years since, I notice an improve- 


ment in many places, which I am inclined to attri- 
bute to the influence of the excellent Farmers’ 
Club which has flourished here during that period, 
and which was started about the year 1852, You, 
I know, will agree with me in asserting that the 
influence of these associations, when properly con- 
ducted, can hardly be overrated. I have wit- 
nessed an annual exhibition of this Club, which, 
for amount and excellence of produets of the farm 
and garden, and quality and number of cattle and 
other farm stock, put to shame many a more pre- 
tentious County Show. Nor were the ladies at all 
backward in making up their part of the Show,— 
but the tables devoted to the products of the dairy 
and the kitchen, and the triumphs of the loom and 
the needle, were well and creditably filled. May 
the Bethel Farmers’ Club continue to prosper! 

Being within a comparatively short distance of 

the White Mountains—thirty miles—and the 
weather prowising a favorable view, I thought I 
could not do better than to make one of a party 
of ten, which left here on the 18th, for the top of 
Mt. Washington. I am going to give you a very 
brief record of my experience in “doing” the 
White Mountains in a hurry—premising that it 
is positively my last attempt in that line—the 
hurrying, 1 mean. 
Arriving at the Alpine House, Gorham, about 
noon, we dined, and then started with a four-horse 
team, for the Tip Top House, expecting to reach 
it before sunset. A ride of sixteen miles, more 
than one-half of which is uphill, and steep at that, 
is not to be made in a hurry. When about half- 
way, we took a lighter wagon, and added two 
horses to our team. After reaching the Ledge, 
half-way up Mount Washington, we enjoyed some 
fine views. The weather was cool, but not un- 
comfortably so, and as we rode up, the magnifi- 
cent panorama of the Saco Valley and the Fran- 
conia region drew forth many admiring expres- 
sions from our party. 

We arrived on top at about 7.30 P. M., just in 
season to witness the ending of a glorious sunset 
—not so clear, however, as the one which I gazed 
on three years ago, with all the emotion of a nov- 
ice in White Mountain sight-seeing. As the sun 
sunk behind the distant hills, two distinct belts of 
clouds crossed his face—bars sinister, as I after- 
wards believed, foreshadowing our coming tribu- 
lation. For, be it known, we soon found that 
there was no accommodation for the weary. In- 
cluding those whom we found on top, and two 
parties who subsequently arrived, there were be- 
tween 80 and 100 persons who desired supper and 
—beds for night—rather a difficult position for 
the landlord whose arrangements only anticipated 
a possible contingency of some 40 applicants! 
Besides, the “help” had been driven to their ut- 
most, since early morning, in preparing food for 
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some 300 visitors, and were nearly exhausted. 
However, we had come up to see the sun rise, and 
wére not to be easily discomfited. Patient wait- 
ing at last brought us our reward in the shape of 
a very palatable supper, at about 9 o’clock, to 
which all hands did ample justice. 

The next thing was to find lodgings. The Sum- 
mit House was full—beds, floor and loft,—and 
the only available room at the Tip Top House was 
completely taken up, so some twenty-five or thirty 
of us took possession of the second story of the 
large stable just below the top of the mountain, 
where we disposed ourselves on the hay, to the 
best advantage, and prepared to get all the sleep 
possible under the circumstances. The stalls and 
lower floor were filled with horses, which were 
rather restless through the night, and few of us 
were fortunate enough to get anything more than 
“cat naps.” The wind blew strongly, shaking the 
barn till it seemed almost as if we were about to 
lose the roof over our heads-—a catastrophe by 
no means impossible, as the ruins of a barn near 
by, blown to pieces some two years since, testify. 

At 4 o’clock in the ,morning, we were sum- 
moned to witness the rising of the sun, and found 
quite a gale blowing, and some clouds floating 
about, but not enough to spoil the sunrise, which 
was better than is often witnessed, though far 
from perfect. The country, during this visit, ap- 
peared to be covered with smoke, or vapor, so that 
the view was not so clear as could be desired. 
This is not so apt to bethe case later in the sea- 
son. 

In order to take the cars from Gorham, we 
were compelled to start on our downward trip at 
5o’clock. We were less than two hours in reach- 
ing the bottom, and owing to the clouds of dust 
which accompanied us were unable to see much 
of the scenery. Without further adventures of 
moment, we reached Gorham, took the cars, and 
were landed at home, having made the whole trip 
in twenty-three hours. 

And here allow me to say that I will never take 
another such trip, or advise any one else to. The 
act of “doing the mountains” in a day, will be 
found much less agreeable in reality than it looks 
on paper. The only way to enjoy such trips, is 
to take plenty of time, and if the weather is not 
favorable when you reach the mountains, wait till 
itis. You will be amply rewarded. 

Yours, &c., RussEuu P. Eaton. 





HUNGARIAN GRass FOR HorsEs.—A corres- 
pondent of the Rural New Yorker says that his 
experience and observation on this point may be 
thus stated : 

1. Hungarian grass, if allowed to mature the 


seed before harvesting it, is a very heavy feed. 
2. Fed in this condition, as one would feed 


timothy hay, it is a dangerous food. It does in- 
jure stock in such cases. ’ 

3. If cut when in bloom and cured as hay, it 
will not injure any kind of stock. It is exceed- 
ingly nutritious and valuable as a forage crop; it 
is also palatable, and if put on rich soil itisa 
profitable late crop to put in. 

4. Experiments have demonstrated that the 

with the seed threshed out, does not injure 
stock, and that if fed lightly with the seed in, as 
one would feed grain, it is not injurious; but bad 
effects follow over-feeding, as in the case of oats, 
corn or other grain. 

5. For a forage crop it is found most profitable, 
and less dangerous to cut the grass when in blos- 
som. I know farmers who grow large crops of it, 
cut at this stage of maturity and feed exclusively 
to team-horses. They feed no grain. 





For the New England Farmen 
THE BACK BARN DOOR. 
BY &. F. FULLER. 

T’ve a place, you would not choose, 

As for thought, or fancy fit ; 
Yet, I have the sweetest views ; 

Looking often out of it. 
You would scorn it, I am sure, 
For it is a back barn door ! 


*Mongst the ruminating kine, 
Once I chanced to ope the door— 
What a sweet surprise was mine ! 
For, a view, unknowh before, 
Was unfolded ; and a frame 
Of abstraction o’er me came ! 
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*Twas the porch of day, I saw 
Open in the gorgeous east, 
O’er a lake, meet mirror for 
Beauty's face and fancy’s feast ; 
And, beyond, were deep, dark woods, 
Peopled with ideal moods. 


Since, I’ve often sought the place, 
And have found it ever fair, 
Yet, with always varied grace, 
And a changed expression there, 
Hope-bright, beaming fresh and full 
Of the glad and beautiful. 


I have seen Aurora there, 
While the day star gems her brow, 
And her grape-like, purple hair 
Hides but half her ruddy glow, 
Till the sun, like Cyclops-eye, 
Full-orbed flashes in the sky. 
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Spotless ermine there I’ve seen 

In the woods’ unsullied snow, 
Gilded with the winter sheen 

Of the sunbeams’ yellow glow ; 
And P’ve seen the clear lake’s brim 

Boys and birds alternate skim. 


Every season lends a grace 
To that prospect ; yet, tis not 
Only nature’s lovely face 
Makes the beauty of the spot: 
*Tis my thoughts, that please me more, 
As I look out from the door, 


Thoughts! In other places oft 

I have missed their wayward train, 
In broad day, or twilight soft ; 

Here I never look in vain, 
Inly tides idea! 





As I ope th lo2Be 
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For the New England Farmer. 
FERTILITY OF CLAY SOILS. 


In my agricultural reading, I have seen within 
a few years past occasional notices of “The Lois 
Weedon system ;” which I understand to be a 
theory advocated by an Englisa clergyman named 
Smith, that wheat may be raised on the same land 
indefinitely, without manure, under his system of 
tillage. His plan is, to plant or sow the wheat in 
drills, or rows, leaving intervening spaces, which 
are thoroughly cultivated while the crop of wheat 
is growing alongside. The next year these cultiva- 
strips becomes the beds for the wheat, and the 
space on which it grew the year before is, in its 
turn, carefully cultivated. Mr. Smith’s success has 
been such as to encourage him to publish quite 
confidently the opinion that manure may be entire- 
ly superseded by thorough cultivation, not at Lois 
a ng alone, but wherever farmers will stir the 
soil thoroughly. The following statement, by an 
English writer, accounts for the wonderful success 
of the “Lois Weedon system,” in a manner quite 
satisfactory to me, and I should like to see it 
published in the Farmer. 


“Wet and bo land, or heavy clay wet soils, 
like the Lois Weedon soil before Mr. Smith 
worked it, gradually accumulate a large amount 
of inorganic and nitrogenous vegetable food. The 
wet condition produced by the clay and humus, 
prevent the exhaustion of the land by vegetable 
growth, and the humus prevents the rains from 
washing out the accumulating plant food. FFinal- 
ly, if this land is drained, or its soil is thoroughly 
worked, forked and dug up in ridges (as is done 
at Lois Weedon,) so as to let it dry, the humus 
will decompose into carbonic acid and water, and 
the plant food it contained will be set free for the 
plant. For this reason, all swampy, wet, heavy 
clay and boggy land, if thoroughly reclaimed by 
draining and proper tillage, are much more pro- 
ductive than light, dry uplands. 

“Mr. Smith has fallen into the error of suppos- 
ing that his system of farming would give the same 
marvellous results—they are marvellous—80 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre after one year of fallow— 
upon all land that it does upon his. If the rever- 
end gentleman were as familiar with the principles 
of agricultural science, as he is with the hospital- 
ities of his own pleasant little rural parsonage, he 
would never have proposed his system for adop- 
tion by farmers generally. ‘To the scientific eye, 
the results are so obviously such as could only be 
obtained under peculiar circumstances, that I was 
surprised to learn that Mr. Lawes should repeat 
them upon dry upland soils, where it was, a priori, 
evident no such result could be obtained. Mr. 
Smith denies that Mr. Lawes followed all his di- 
rections, but there certainly was no essential devi- 
ation from them, and he got; as might have been 
expected, (or rather known,) no increase of crop.” 

In connection with the foregoing extract per- 
mit me to make an inquiry which its perusal has 
suggested to my mind, viz.: Is it not as unreason- 
able to suppose that the same favorable results 


which have followed the thorough drainage of the 
rich clay soils of England, and of such farms as 
that of the king drainer of our own country, John 
Johnston, and others, whose lands border our 
rivers and inland lakes, will attend the draining 
of the thin soil of New England generally, as it 





was for Mr. Lawes to think that the “Lois Wee- 
don” of the bog and clay, would be realized on 
his “dry upland soil ?” QuERY. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GRAPE CULTURE, AND WINE- 


WINES 
MAKING---No. 2. 
Cost of Johannisberg Wine. 


Col. Haraszthy then proceeds tu visit the vine- 
yard of Steinberg, at Biberich, belonging to the 
Duke of Nassau, and that of J ohannisberg, belong- 
ing to Prince Metternich. These are considered 
the best vineyards on the Rhine. The former is 
of about 100 acres and produces, on an average, 
10,000 gallons; the latter of about 60 acres. e 
prices of the wines from these ig ae are enor- 
mous. For acask containing 175 gallons of 
Johannisberg—$4,800 were refused—but that is 
more than $27 a gallon. From these quantities and 
prices, the probability of our getting many baskets 
of these wines, genuine, may be easily inferred. 
The best of the land here is worth 20,000 guldens 
a morgen; about $12,000 the acre. 

It is universally admitted that a very large cask 
is better than a small one for the wine, while fer- 
menting and ripening, as the processes are thus 
rendered more uniform. 

From Frankfort, by Mayence, to Heidelberg, 
where he makes a visit to the great tun, the - 
est in the world. This is 32 feet long, 22 feet in 
diameter at the ends, and 23 in the middle, and 
cost, in 1751, $32,000. It has been only three 
times filled with wine. Up the Rhine to Basle, 
and on to Geneva; thence by Mount Cenis, to 
Turin; on to Genoa, almost made sick, on the 
way, by Asti wine. In the neighborhood of Genoa 
he visits and examines the mien orchards and 
silk worm raising. 

From Genoa, he goes by steamboat to Mar- 
seilles, having been detained twelve hours on the 
way, in pees fine weather, apparently for no 
purpose but to give the captain an apology for ex- 
torting $4 additional from each cabin passenger. 
Without making any stay at Marseilles, he pro- 
ceeds immediately by rail towards Bordeaux, mak- 
ing numerous observations, by the way, upon the 
cultivation and produce of the country. Passes 
through Frontignac, where the Frontignac wine is 
made from the red and the white Muscat grape. 
An acre of the land on which these vineyards grow 
is worth from $3000 to $4000, and the vineyards 
give generally ten per cent. on the value of the 
land. This is close by Cette. 

Notwithstanding this productiveness of the land, 
“Cette is the great manufacturing place for spuri- 
ous wines, millions of gallons of imitations bein 
made here, of every brand in existence, and sol 
to all parts of the world, a few drops of the genu- 
ine being used to give the taste of the different 

ualities. So perfect are some of these imitations, 
that it is with difficulty you can distinguish the 
spurious wines from the genuine. The country 
around being flat, and the soil sandy, the wine is 
very poor, and, as the vines yield largely, the wine 
is almost as cheap as water. The manufacturers 
buy up these wines, and by their chemical prep- 
arations give them a peculiar character, and sell 
them, mostly to the American market, for good 

rices. Such are the wines we drink at Chateas, 

argaux, Lafitte, Chambertin, etc. E. 
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EXPERIENCE OF A PRACTICAL WOOL 
GROWER. 

On Jan. 1st, 1860, I purchased and had driven 
to my barn twenty fine wooled, old ewes, taken 
from one of the best flocks in the county; and 
paid for the same forty dollars. These twenty had 
been the good sheep, in their day, in a flock of 
eighty. My friends told me they would rejuve- 
nate, as it were, upon my place. I had no sheep, 
no knowledge of sheep, no practice in tending 
them, and hence, tried to follow the advice of ev- 
ery one in managing them. A first-rate, full- 
aoe Spanish Merino buck had been with these 
sheep. 

The first season, lost two sheep, raised twelve 
good lambs, and took 34 Ibs. of clean wool aver- 
age per head from my sheep. Used one of the 
best bucks the fall of 1860. 

Second season ; lost two more ewes, raised six- 
teen nice lambs, sheared upon an average four lbs. 
4 head. Fall of 1861, used an ordinary buck. 

intered fifteen of my old sheep and each raised 
a lamb. 

My old sheep had really recruited. Their fleeces 
increased yearly, and upon the third clipping sea- 
son averaged 44 lbs.; yearlings and two-year-olds, 
6 lbs. Sold my lambs fall of 1862 for a high price. 
My sheep came to the barn in November in a first- 
rate condition. The old sheep looked three years 
younger than when I got them. Pleased with 
my success, I had learned something of sheep, and 
the way to tend them. Bought ten more old 
sheep from the same flock. Used in November, 
1862, a yearling buck uf my own purchase, select- 


ed for his many and promising qualities—a full- 


blooded Spanish Merino. His first fleece of 13 
months age, weighed 16 Ibs. nice wool. Spring 
of 1863 raised 30 very nice lambs. Those from 
my young sheep are second to none. The fourth 
clip of these old sheep and their offspring aver- 
aged 5 3-5 lbs. nice, clean, fine wool, per head. 

y buck sheared 22} Ibs. one year’s growth. 
Live weight before shearing 153 lbs. Sold 8 fat 
wethers just after shearing, whose average live 
weight was 85 lbs. Reckoned in the last clip was 
the fleece of the first lamb of my buck, dropped 
from a small yearling cosset Nov. 25th, 1862, 
which fleece weighed 3% lbs. I now have lambs 
after that buck, which sheep men have urged me 
to sell to them for ten dollars per head, and two- 
and two-year old ewes for double that sum. 

During this three years’ experience, I have sat- 
isfactorily learned that there is a profound science 
in sheep-raising and wool-growing. This science 
has both its theory and practice, which requires 
thorough study and careful observation. 

To young men entering upon the sheep busi- 
ness, I offer the following practical observations : 

1, Begin with afew common ewes, and improve 
by using the best bucks. 

2, Keep no more sheep than can be kept well 
the year round. 

3, Tend them carefully ; thus losses other than 
by accident will be avoided. Franklin, N. H., 
July 14,1863. J. W. Stuattonps, in Stock Journal. 





ViTaLity OF SEEDS.—In addition to the old 
story of the vegetation of wheat found in an 
Egyptian mummy, the New Hampshire Journal 
of Agriculture, in reply to the inquiry of a corres- 





pondent as to the length of time that seeds retain 
their vitality, quotes the following statement from 
an English paper. 


James Binks, in the North British Agriculturist, 
stated that he had recently cleared off some old 
Roman encampments on his farm near Alnwick, a 
farm which he had lived upon for 64 years, and 
forthwith among the barley there sown, arose some 
74 varieties of oats, never seen in that section be- 
fore. As no oats had been sown, he supposed the 
place to have been an old cavalry camp, and that 
the oats which were ripened under other skies, had 
lain covered with debris for 1500 years, and now 
being exposed to the action of sun and air, they 
germinated as readily as though but recently sown. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RETOSPECTIVE NOTES. 


MANURES—Wnay so MucH NEGLECTED AND 
WastTEp.—In the issue of this journal of August 
Ist, we find two quite noteworthy articles on the 
many-sided subject of manures; one by “K. O,” 
on “Preparing and Applying Manure,” and the 
other by “Capt. EL1sAll TUCKER” on various top- 
ics comprehended under the several departments 
of “Making, Preserving and Applying Manures.” 
In the course of these two articles, we have found 
remarks of practical use and value on several of 
the many questions which have been raised in in- 
vestigations and discussions relating to the gener- 
al subject, the use and value of which remarks 
consist, partly, in denouncing and exposing erro- 
neous opinions and practices which have not yet 
been discarded, and, partly, in the statement of 
correct views and the description of improved 
modes of practice. The candid and progress-loy- 
ing reader will find but little, if any, occasion for 
dissent or criticism; but abundant occasicn for 
commendation, and opportunity for a grateful re- 
cognition of the services of two brother-farmers 
whose aim has obviously been to increase the 
knowledge, or refresh the memory, and thus pro- 
mote the interests of their readers. All such ser- 
vices should be more highly appreciated. 

Notwithstanding that, with similar public-spir- 
ited and good aims, so many have endeavored, and 
are every now and then endeavoring, to teach their 
brethren what experience, observation and reflec- 
tion have taught themselves as to the proper man- 
agement of manures, there is yet one fact in this 
connection which must be apparent to every one 
who closely observes the management of their 
neighbors and of farmers generally. The fact re- 
ferred to, is this ; that, the majority of farmers are 
wonderfully apatheti¢ and indifferent, slack and 
heedless in regard to saving manure or whatever 
may be used to fertiljze their lands, and as to pre- 
serving all such material from waste. Neglectful- 
ness and wastefulness, slackness and r man- 
agement as to manures, are prominent characteris- 
ties of the bulk of farmers everywhere. 

Now, as this negligence, wastefulness and mis- 
management are a source of much loss, low profits 
and poor crops, and affect the interests of the 
whole of a county or State as well as those of the 
parties practicing them, it seems very important 
that the root or cause, whence these general char- 
acteristics of our farmers spring, should be sought 
out and corrected or removed. What then is the 
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cause of these neglectful and wasteful habits? In 
our opinion the cause will be found, when we go 
to the root of the matter, in the want of a dee 
influential conviction that it will pay to be greatly 
more eareful about manure, that is, to an under- 
estimate of the value of manure. To a want of a 
correct and influential estimate of this kind may 
be attributed much or most of that carelessness, 
wastefulness and ill-management generally, which 
so commonly prevail in the department of making, 
preserving and applying manures; and to the 
same want, as its remote or ultimate cause, must 
be ascribed the immense amount of loss to individ- 
uals and the country at large which comes from 
poor crops, and which is the direct result of the 
wastefulness and mismanagement as to manures 
which have just been alluded to. 

We place this consideration as the first of our 
suggestions having the improvement of American 
farmers and the promotion of their interests in this 
department as their object, because it cannot be 
expected that they will seriously and earnestly set 
themselves to work to correct evils or prevent 
losses and low profits, unless they are convinced 
of their reality and magnitude. ithout feeling 
convinced that they are accomplishing much less 
in the way of making their business profitable 
than they might do by a change in their estimate 
of the value of manures, and in their mode of 
managing them, they can hardly be expected to 
re-examine and re-consider their views, or to make 
the changes needed to secure better results and 
larger profits. 

Let us endeavor then to determine whether or 
no there is a general under-estimate of the value 
of manures among us, and whether or no our con- 
sequent neglect and waste of them do not produce 
poor crops and low profits. What little is known 
as to the agriculture of China and Japan has some 
bearing upon these questions, and especially the 
two facts, (1) that a Siune population is subsisted 
mainly or wholly upon the products of their own 
soil, and (2) that they employ every particle of ex- 
crementitious matter which we so generally allow 
to go untouched, unused and utterly to waste. 
The probability seems great that the ability to sub- 
sist so dense a population as that of either of these 
two countries from their own soil, is dependent 
chiefly upon their known carefulness in saving all 
kinds of fertilizing substances. 

Next, the contrast in the average amount of 
crops per acre in Great Britain and this country is 
a fact which throws some light upon the matter 
under investigation. Take the wheat crop for an 
example, and it will be found by statistical returns 
that while the average crop in Great Britain is 28 
bushels per acre, the average in this country does 
not exceed 14 bushels, while in some ‘tates it is 
below even this inconsiderable amount. ‘hio has 
usually been considered a peculiarly fertiJe State, 
and yet by the statistics of that State wh’ ch we find 
in the Country Gentleman of July 30th, the aver- 
age per acre of the wheat crop in 1862, was less 
than 144 bushels. 2 

The contrast.is quite similar in other crops.com- 
mon to the two countries. Now, why is there 
such a contrast? Why do the crops in this coun- 
try average only about half as much per acre as 
do those of Great Britain? It is mainly because 
we do not feed our crops half as well, or do not 
manure them half so liberally. If we were to sup- 
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ply them with more manure, which is the food of 
plants, what would hinder our average of crops from 
rising to an equality to theirs? There are, ict us be 
thankful, some farmers in several of our States, 
whose crops of wheat more frequently are above 
than below 30 bushels per aere. If we would feed 
our crops like these men, we might get similarly 
remunerative returns. What those lose or fail to 
realize who neglect to feed their crops may be cal- 
culated from the data referred to, that is, from the 
difference between 14 and 28 or 30 bushels. 

The readers of this journal may perhaps recol- 
lect that it contained some months ago an estimate 
by Secretary C. L. Fin, of the loss in the State 
of Massachusetts from wastefulness as to manure. 
Mr. F. says that there are in this State more than 
75,000 barns, and that about five cords of manure, 
or seventeen loads of about 34 bushel each, would 
be above rather than below the average of the ma- 
nure for each barn. Supposing this to be worth 
only $1 per load, the value of all the barn-yard 
manure made in the State would be only $1,125,- 
000. Good judges, however, think this amount of 
mauure might be easily doubled throughout the 
State, by a reasonable degree of care anu atten- 
tion; and if this be true, then the State annually 
suffers a loss of $,1,125,000 at least, by neglect in 
this single department. The loss of each farmer, 
taking the average, would of course be $17, or, in 
other words, his profits might be increased to that 
amount by a reasonable degre of care and atten- 
tion in saving and using manure. 

These, and other similar facts and considera- 
tions, which might be collected and adduced, show 
conclusively that American farmers, as compared 
with those of other countries, and with what they 
themselves might be and do, are very negligent 
and wasteful in the saving, making and applying 
of manure, which is the food of crops, and that, 
consequently, they obtain smaller returns and prof- 
its from their crops than what they otherwise 
might. And to what can this neglectfulness and 
waste be ascribed with as much reasonable as to 
an under-estimation of manure, as the ultimate 
cause P 

In the correction of this prevailing under-esti- 
mate of the value of manurial and fertilizing sub- 
stances, is to be found the most.sure and stable 
foundation for the building up of such new views 
and habits, and modes of mai ment, as can 
best secure the full development of the agricultu- 
ral resources of individual farms and of the farms 
of a State ; and thus the attainment by the many 
of a prosperity and self-satisfaction as yet known 
only to a few. More Anon. 


THE FARMERS’ ORACLE. 

We have received the third number of a paper 
with the above title, dated “Spring Lake Villa, 
Utah county, Utah, Tuesday, June 16th, 1863.” 
J. E. Johnson editor and publisher. It is a small 
quarto sheet, and, as its name imports, is mainly 
devoted to agriculture. The number before us is 
somewhat wayworn and badly stained ; but wheth- 
er it took a bath in its own Salt Lake, or was 
obliged to ford the unbridged Rocky Mountain 
streams, we do not know. 

The editer alludes to the disadvantages result- 
ing from the want of a light, circulating medium, 
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and offers to take in payment for subscriptions: 
“Wool Rolls, in order, $1 per lb.; raw cotton, 
clean, 50c per Ib.; good, yard-wide Jeans and 
flannel $1,50 per yard; Wheat $1 per bushel.” 
“Bishops and postmasters are requested to act as 
agents.” 

We infer there is some trouble in raising sheep 
in that section, as the editor says, “Herd the flock 
on bench land—the more rocks the better. Cover 
the bottom of your kraal with rock or gravel, or 
what is better, select a spot covered with rocks. 
Keep them from the bare ranges, damp bottoms 
and saleratus beds, Give them a dry, open shed 
to protect them from storms of rain and snow, and 
as far as possible, keep the skin from dampness 
or wet, and then wash well before shearing, and 
you will have healthy sheep.” 

Our readers may be interested in the following 
summary of editorial correspondence : 

James A. Martineau writes from Logan, Cache 
county, under date of June 7th, and says that 
crops will be short in Cache county, on account 
of the drought and grasshoppers. ‘Two mountain 
lions have lately been killing young stock in that 
vicinity, and the boys had the fun of chasing them 
into the mountains. No farther trouble with In- 
dians. The man who was shot near Franklin, is 
recovering. 

W. H. Crawford writes from Washington, U., 
under date of June Ist, and says that the crops 
are all in and prospect is good fora fine crop of 
cotton, as well as for fruit. The people are pre- 


aring to build good houses and substantial fences. 
He has fine plants of the cotton tree, looking well. 
They are also growing, successfully, the bamboo 


cane—the right article for making reeds. There 
will be nice crop of grapes, considering the age 
of their vines. Quite a show of flowers will also 
be made this season. 





SPEAK KINDLY TO CHILDREN AT 
NIGHT. 

Parents should always speak kindly to their 
children when retiring ur going to bed. Then, 
more than any other time, is it important that 
children should have their hearts softened by 
voices and looks of tenderness and kindness. 
They should go to rest with thoughts of love and 
affection for their parents, and gratitude and love 
to their Heavenly Father for His goodness to 
them. How can we expect children to say their 
evening prayer acceptably and with a blessing to 
themselves, if they are required or permitted to 
retire to bed ill-humored or vexed by a frown or 
unkind words from their parents? And yet many 
parents send their children to bed, not only in bad 
feeling but often hungry, as punishment for some 
offense. No course can possibly be more objec- 
tionable. Not long since, I spent an evening at 
the house of a friend; with several other friends 
and acquaintances. This friend had two interest- 
ing and lovely boys, about ten and twelve years 
of age, who very much enlivened the company 
with their innocent prattle and childlike hilarity. 
About half-past eight v’clock the father called his 
little boys to him, near where I was sitting, and 
— each one by the hand, he said, very kindly 
and pleasantly to them: “My children, it is time 





for you to retire. You will feel dull and heavy at 
school to-morrow, if you sit up any longer.” They 
both hung their tesds for a moment; then, bo 

with a pleasant smile, kissed their father, then 
their mother, and then took leave of the company. 
A lady, one of the company, who sat near us, ex- 
pressed great surprise that “the little boys should 
retire so willingly, when they appeared so hap 

with the company and the musie.” The gentle- 
man replied: “I always —_ kindly to my chil- 
dren, and they never disobey. To-morrow morn- 
ing I shall say to them, my children, I was much 
pleased that you retired so willingly last wm 
and your conduct was very highly approved by 
Mrs. ——, who saw you retire so pleasantly and 
quietly. This,” said he, “is their reward, my ap- 
probation, and the approbation of their friends.” 





SMALL TALK. 


But of all the’ expedients to make the head 
weak, the brain gauzy, and to bring life down into 
the consistency of a cambric handkerchief, the. 
most successful is the little talk and tattle which, 
in some charmed circles, is courteously styled con- 
versation. How human beings can live on such 
meagre fare—how continue existence in such a 
famine of topics, and on such short allowance of 
sense—is a great question, if philosophy could 
only search it out. All we know is, that such men 
and women there are, who will go on dawdling in 
this way, from fifteen to four-score, and never a 
hint on their tomb-stones that they died at last of 
consumption of the head and marasmus of the 
heart! The whole universe of God, spreading out. 
its splendors and terrors, pleading for their atten- 
tion, and they wondering “‘where Mrs. somebody 
got that divine ribbon to her bonnet!” The whole 
world of literature, through its thousand trumps 
of fame, abjuring them to regard its garnered 
stores both of emotion and thought, and they 
think, “it’s high time, if John intends to marry 
our Sarah, fur him to pop the question!” When, 
to be sure, this frippery is spiced with’a little en- 
vy and malice, and prepares its small dishes of 
scandal with nice bits of detraction, it becomes en- 
dowed with a slight venomous vitality which does 
pretty well, in the absence of soul, to carry on the 
machinery of living, if not the reality of life—Z. 
P. Whipple. 





PICTURES.—A room with pictures in it and a 
room without pictures, differ about as much asa 
room with windows and a room without windows, 
Nothing is more melancholy, particularly to a per- 
son who has to pass much time in his room, than 
bleak walls with nothing on them, for pictures are 
loop holes of escape to the soul, leading to other 
scenes and other spheres. It is such an inexpres- 
sible relief to a person engaged in writing or even 
reading, on looking up, not to have his line of vis- 
ion chopped off by an odious white wall, but to 
find his soul escaping, as it were, through the 
frame of an exquisite picture, to other beautiful 
and perhaps heavenly scenesy when the fancy for 
a moment may revel, refreshed and delighted. 
Thus pictures are consolers of loneliness ; they are 
a relief to a jaded mind ; they are windows to the 
imprisoned thought ; they are books, they are his- 
tories and sermons, which we can read without 
the trouble of turning over the leaves. —Downings 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
PREMATURE BIRTHS—APPLE TREES. 

You requested my views relative té the cause of pre- 
mature births of calves. Those births, I think, are 
caused by certain noxious substances eaten by cows, 
and not by a disease imp: ted by the male. The 
latter theory is against all the known laws on the sub- 
ject, and all the practice of the medical fraternity on 
femen subjects, whose laws on paternity are the same 
with the beast of the field and the wild animal of the 
wood. Every one who has had much practice in ob- 
stetrics know that many are the cases of prostitutes who 
become mothers. Cows which have produced prema- 
ture births were found to be free of disease, but in 
some cases malformation existed. Now for my theo- 
ry. Ergot is used by the abortionist to bring on labor 
and premature births of children, and it does its work. 
That substance exists in diseased rye, and in those lo- 
calities where great quantities of rye bread are used, in- 
numerable are the cases of premature births, and cases 
are on record, in which it has been supposed that ab- 
sorption through the body which was in contact with 
rye straw, produced the same effect. If so, why not 
act on the herds of cattle? So numerous were the 
eases in France, that Louis Napoleon issued a com- 
mission to certain skilled persons to make a thorough 
investigation of the causes of the disease. They found 
that other than ‘diseased rye had the effect. Smutty 
wheat, black ears which affee 1oats and barley, in 
warm, damp seasons, diseased club roots of cabbage 
and turnips, when eaten, produced the same effect as 
ergot. Ihave no doubt but there are various wild 
weeds of the field which are of that class. I would 
like to hear the opinion of others on the subject. 

It is a fact, that apples trees raised from the seed of 
grafted fruit do not bear. 8. P. M. 

Cape Elizabeth, Me., 1863. 


Remaks.—This subject underwent a most searching 
discussion, some time ago, by the Concord Farmers’ 
Club, at a meeting when that distinguished farmer, 
Gov. HotBrook, of Vermont, was present, and in 
which he took a part. The theory now spoken of by 
our correspondent, was then introduced and urged as 
the cause of abortion. In reply, it was stated by one 
of the members, that not a peck of rye had been 
raised on his farm, nor any rye straw used, for ten 
years, and yet he had nine cases of abortion in one 
season! Every weed theory was met with just such a 
negative argument. Some imputed the disease to the 
presence of a plant called “stink weed,” but others 
stated that while such a plant did not exist on their 
farm, cases of abortion were often occurring in their 
cows. : , 

Some time since, this whole matter was referred to 
& committee of the “Farmers’ Club of Little Falls, N. 
Y.,” to investigate and report upon it. They did both, 
but without throwing the ieast light upon the two lead- 
ing points, viz.: the cause and the remedy. 


PICKLES. 

Your untiring correspondent on “Little Things, Or 
a Walk in my Garden,” never failed to interest the 
reader. His “Little Things,” tell. His treatment of 
the cabbage plant, to keep it from the cut worm, is ex- 
cellent, as also, the preservation of the tomato from 
ripening and rotting onthe ground. Bat pickles is 
the text. Small cabbage heads cut in quarters make 
a delicious pickle. Mrs. P. would think her piekle 
department short, if she had not her dozen red cab- 
bages in spiced vinegar. Would not the white Savoy 
be more tender? While I would eschew grapes, but- 
ternuts and tough string beans for pickles, I would 
adopt the country artichoke, the or Savoy cab- 
bage--the martynia, with its mousy resemblance, and 
finish with the indispensable cucumber, as old as the 
ancients. 

P. S. Acres of artichokes are cultivated in New 
Jersey for pickles and salads, and sell for a dollar a 
peck in New York market. 

New York, August, 1863. 





A PUZZLING MEADOW. 

Ff iane © Speen: Gnd Coane SC ere two tons 
of hay to the acre, but it yields but about one. Iam 
afraid to plough for fear it will wash. Will the editor 
or some reader of his valuable paper, inform me how 
I can bring it in again? It seems to be bound out; 
the grass is a short, fine meadow grass, that now grows 
on it. A READER. 

Norway, Aug. 12, 1863. 

RemMaARkKs.—Will our correspondent send us a more 
particular description of the meadow in question, 
—whether it is nearly level or not, whether it is muck, 
and if so, how deep, and whether it can be drained at 
moderate expense. With these questions answered, 
we think some suggestions may be made that will be 
useful. 

_ ’ 
NATIVE COFFEE. 

That coffee can be successfully raised in this State, 
my neighbors have long demonstrated, but they know 
nothing of the method of curing it. Will you inform 
me whether the flavor of native coffee is equal to that 
from the tropics? Whether the leaves contain any 
nutriment ? hether the pods should be cut green, 
or left to ripen on the stalk, and when should they be 
gathered? And state the process of removing the 
covering of the seeds? My neighbors, not understand. 
ing the process of curing it, have been obliged to boil 
the coffee whole, skin and all, and the presence of this 
latter substance has so much impaired the flavor of 
the drink as to convince me that the skin should be 
thrown away. Enclosed find a specimen of my cof- 
fee, gathered to-day. AMANDA GILBERT. 

South Leeds, Me., August, 1863. 

Remarks.—The “‘pod” of coffee sent was received 
in good condition, but does not answer the description 
given in the books of the appearance of the common 
coffee of the shops. The description before us says,— 
“The berries and fruit are somewhat of an oval shape, 
about the size of acherry, and of a dark red color, 
when ripe. Each of these contains two cells, and 
each cella single seed, which is the seed as we see it 
before it undergoes the process of roasting.” 

The account adds,—“When the fruit has attained 
its maturity, cloths are placed under the trees, and 
upon these the laborers shake it down. They after- 
wards spread the berries on mats, and expose them to 
the sun to dry. The husk is then broken off, by large 
and heavy rollers of wood or iron. When the coffee 
s thus cleared of its husk, it is again dried in the sun 
and, lastly, winnowed with a large fan, for the purpose 
of cleaning it from the pieces of husks with which it 
is intermingled.” 

The questions as to the comparative flavor of coffee, 
and the leaves, we are not able to answer. 


PREMIUMS ON WHEAT. 


Do you notice in the advertisement of the great In- 
ternational Wheat Show, at Rochester, N. Y., that no 
premiums are offered on spring wheat, while large 
preminms are offered on winter wheat? This is proof 
of the great superiority of winter over the spring grain. 
It is to be hoped there are some New England farmers 
to compete for the prizes, the writer having raised 
wheat weighing 62 pounds tothe bushel in “old Bs- 
sex.” Yankee land “can’t be beat” in wheat growing. 

P. 





A WITTY AUCTIONEER. 

Many years ago there flourished in New York 
an auctioneer named Keese, who had quite a rep- 
utation for wit and humor. A correspondent of 
the Publisher’s Circular says of him : 

“Keese is remembered by the trade with affec- 
tion. He was a bright, intelligent man, and an 
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estimable member of society. Of an old New York 
family, he was brought up to the book trade, I 
think, by one of the Quaker fraternity—the Col- 
lins’—and it was only in middle life, after various 
experiments in business, that he became an aue- 
tioneer. He began, if I mistake not, somewhere 
about the year 1845, with a sale to the trade ina 
large back building in Broadway, near Courtland 
Street. He certainly opened proceedings with an 
excellent entertainm:nt of oysters and champagne. 
He was the life of “he company, and was called 
upon of course, for a speech—probably for half a 
dozen. One of his good things, toward the close, 
is worth remembering. It particularly pleased the 
trade at the time. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, in allu- 
gion to the entertainment, ‘we are scattering our 
bread upon the waters, and we expect to find it 
after many days—buttered !” 

It was in retail sales, however, in the small 
change of the auction room, that his wit appeared 
to the most advantage. No catalogue could be too 
dull for his vivacity. He was always rapid, and 
an unwary customer would be decapitated by his 

uick electric jest before he felt the stroke. The 
following, among, other things of the kind attrib- 
uted to him, will give some notion of his pleasant- 
ries: 

‘Is that binding calf?’ asked a suspicious pur- 
chaser. ‘Come up, my good sir, put your hand 
on it, and see if there is any fellow feeling,’ was 
the ready reply. A person one evening had a 
eopy of ‘Watts’ Hamns’ knocked down to him for 
a trifle, and ingerrupted the business of the clerk 
by calling for its ‘delivery.’ Keese, finding out 
the cause of the interference, exclaimed, ‘O, give 
the gentleman the book. He wants to learn and 
sing one of the hymns before he goes to bed to- 
night.’ Apropos of this time-honored book, in 
selling a copy on another occasion, when there 
was some rivalry in the profession, he turned off 
a parody as he knocked it down: 

‘Blest is the man who shuns the place 
Where other auctions be ; 

And has his money in the fist, 
And buys his beoks of me.’ 

His puns were usually happy, and slipped in 
adroitly. Offering one of the Rev. Dr. Hawks’ 
books, he added, in an explanatory way: ‘A bird 
of pray.’ ‘Going—going—gentlemen—one shil- 
ling for Caroline Fry—why, it isn’t the price of a 
stew.’ Akin to this was his observatien to a pur- 
chaser who had secured a copy of ‘Bacon’s Essays’ 
for twelve and a half cents: ‘That’s too much pork 
for a shilling!’ 

Selling a book labelled ‘History of the Taters,’ 
he was asked: ‘Isn’t that Tarters?’ ‘No!’ he re- 
plied, ‘their wives were the Tartars ” 

‘This,’ said he, holding up a volume of a weli- 
known type to critics, ‘is a book by a poor and 
pious gil, of poor and pious poems.’ 

No one could better introduce a quotation. 
Some women one day found their way into the 
auction room, to a miscellaneous sale of furniture. 
They were excited to an emulous contention for a 
saucepan, or something of the scrt. Keese gave 
them a fair chance wi.h a final appeal: ‘Going— 
going—the woman who deliberates is lost—gone!’” 





te A certain gentleman in Southbridge who was 
curious to know how much a pumpkin grew in 
twenty-four hours, found by actual measuring that 
it enlarged just 3 3-4 inches in that time. 





OUR VILLAGH AT DAYBREAK. 


Tis daybreak over the village ; I look from the rustic inn, 
And watch the widening sunshine its day’s bright march begin, 
near rere clouds turn fiery red, and the lark awakes his 
2, 
In the very heart of the village, where the double hammer rings, 
you yt me a blackbird. in the parson’s croft that sings, 
re the thankless wasp sucys at the S, yet while 
feed him, stings. tae! | 
The cobbler, up an hour ere dawn, carols long psalms all through, 
Stitching away with prying eyes at the miller’s daughter’s shoe ; 
She’s = deftest foot in the country-side, and beauty enough for 
wo. 
The wagon-team went jingling out a good half-hour ago ; 
The sturdy lad, who smacked the whip, seemed to be all dfa 


glow ; 
The ploughman’s horses stride along, broad-chested, in a row, 
The cocks crow shrill ; the lark is up, the rooks are loud on the 


tree ; 
The flowers are out ; the brook chirps on, each happy in its de- 


gree, 
And = — of red run over the sky as the wind shouts in 
3 glee. 


Now & vom slip back their trusty bolts, and the shutters rat- 
ie down ; 

Glad faces look up at the morifing sky, and voices fill the town, 

While ae girls at the village pump brim up the pitcher 
rown. 


Day’s up; and I must sally out for many a happy mile, 

Through flowery lanes, by river-sides, resting at many a stile, 

(A vagrant artist, on the tramp,) and singing all the while, 
—Chamber’s Journal. 


CHILDREN AND THEIR MEMORIES. 


It seems to me that nothing could have pre- 
served our nursery rhymes and. legends, even in 
their present comparative purity, but an intuitive 
sense of literary justice in children and a peculiar 
tenacity of accuracy lost at a later age. A lady 
who teaches a number of very little boys and girls 
in a Sunday school hus told me that one Sunday, 
to the unbounded delight of her children, she ex- 
plained to them a colored print of the sale of Jo- 
seph by his brethren. Of course the brethren had 
to be named; but on that day week, when the 
picture was called for ag-in, she was so unfortu- 
nate as to transfer one of the names of the previ- 
ous Sunday—the Issaciar of last week was now 
Zebulon. To her the brethren resembled each 
other much as one ninepin does another; but for 
them the personality of each was strongly marked. 
Her error was very quickly perceived ; she was 
corrected, and wisely admitted the mistake. The 
sense of truth, however, of her class was wounded, 
and it was some time before she regained the full 
confidence which she possesed before. I have 
seen a very serious difference respecting the per- 
sonality of Noah’s sons in a small ark ; and when 
the case was referred to me I did not hastily de- 
cide, but deliberately examined Shem and Japhet, 
and then without lightness or hesitation, pro- 
nounced a final judgment, and both parties were 
pleased and thanked me. That was a cruel and 
thoughtless answer of a showman, when he was 
asked which was Wellington and which was Na- 
poleon: “Whichever you like !” as if one were not 
really and immutably the English, and one the 
French General. I am sure the little girl was 
deeply hurt—not because a rude return was made 
to her innocent question, but to think that there 
could be such a disregard of right and wrong, such 
an utter carelessness of truth.— Zemple Bar. 








(= Emancipation in Russia proceeds peacefully 
and successfully, in spite of all opposition. Schools 
are opening everywhere for the children .of the 
peasants, and Russia will soon have an educated 
population. 
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THE AGRICULTULAL DEPARTMENT. 

From an article in the August number of the 
Wisconsin Farmer, by the Editor, Mr. J. W. 
Hoyt, who has recently spent several weeks in 
Washington, we learn that the working force of 
the newly established Agricultural department of 
the General Government, is at present about as 
follows :— Commissioner, Chief Clerk, Chemist, 
Entomologist, Superintendent of Experimental 
Gardens, Statistician, with some 15 clerks. Of the 
incumbents of these several offices the following 
sketch is furnished by Mr. Hoyt: 


Commissioner NEWTON is understood to have 
been a Pennsylvania farmer of mych experience 
and good success. Of this we know nothing per- 
sonally. We are fully satisfied, however, that he 
is a man of earnest desires for the progress of in- 
dustry, and withal so identified with the origin of 
the Department that the country is sure of the 
best efforts of all his energies. His plans, as far 
as unfolded, give evidence of sagacity and his 
nominations for the several official positions in his 
Department are further proof of good practical 
judgment. We shall continue to look for results 
during his administration. 

JaMEs S. GRINNELL, Esq., appears to us es- 
eg we well qualified for the important position 

e holds. An attorney by profession, but also the 
successful manager of a good Massachusetts farm, 
and for several years secretary of one of the most 
flourishing county agricultural societies of that 
commonwealth, he readily makes himself at home 
in both the business and the practical departments 
of the office. He is, moreover, possessed of those 
graces of temper which, although so essential in 
such a place, are too often quite wanting on the 
part of those who must deal extensively with the 
public. Moreover, his courses thus far, has been 
characterised by a most commendable promptness, 
energy, and faithfulness to the discharge of his 
arduous duties. 

Prof. WETHERELL we have never seen. Asa 
chemist he has something of a reputation in the 
country, and, we doubt not, is quite competent to 
the important duties of his office. 

Prof. GLoveER, of Philadelphia, the Entomolo- 
gist, is an enthusiast, and (if he does not now) is 
destined to stand at the head of this department 
of Natural History in this country. He had pur- 
sued the study of his profession and the work of 
making collections many years previous to receiv- 
ing his present appointment, and is now prepared 
to give to the Agricultural Department the rich 
fruits of a lifetime of laborious research. He is 
about completing a valuable work on entomologi- 
cal classification, which appears to us very superi- 
or to anything now extant. 

Mr. WILL1AM SavnpeERs, long and favorably 
known as a leading landscape gardener and a pop- 
ular writer on horticultural subjects, is, by late 
qpecintment, Superintendent of the Experimental 

ardens. Trained to his profession in Great Brit- 


ain, endowed with good natural capacities for ad- 
vancing the art and scienee of gardening, and fit- 
ted by many years ‘of practice and study in this 
country to serve the public in this new field, we 
rejoice in his appointment as an important ele- 
ment in the prospective success and popularity of 





the Department. Instead of a mere faney garden, 
growing useless me by the thousand, and yield- 
ing scarcely anything more than a crop of boquets 
for Washington officials, he will make it a garden 
for proving, in the most ecotiomical manner, the 
ualities of really promising foreign plants, and 
or determinipg, by carefully conducted experi- 
ments, the best methods of culture. 

Mr. BoLtMAN, of Indiana, lately appointed to 
to take charge of the Statistical Piston) has ar- 
rived and entered upon his duties. By profession 
he has been a farmer, newspaper correspondent, 
legislative reporter, &c. He seems to be a man 
of sound practical views, with habits of thought on 
all the important industrial topics of the day ; and 
imbued as he is with a strong sense of the great 
importance of his bureau, we have good hopes of 
his success. The plan instituted by Mr. Grinnell 
for collecting and publishing monthly statistics of 
the most important crops, in all parts of the coun- 
try, meets with his cordial approval and will en- 
gage his best endeavors. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CULTURE OF THE TURNIP BEET. 


While pulling some turnip beets from my gar- 
den the other day, I could not but be impressed, 
as I have often been before, with the value of this 
beet as a root crop for stock. It is now the sixth 
or seventh year in succession that I have raised 
beets upon the same ground, with the addition 
each year of a slight “amount of compost manure 
to the soil, and the crop was never larger or hand- 
somer than it is now. My usual course has been 
to spate up the ground, make a small drill with 
the hoe, scatter a small quantity of compost in the 
drill, sow the seed, and cover it about an inch in 
depth. When the plants were of a sufficient size 
for greens (for which, by the way, they are excel- 
lent,) I have usually thinned them out so as to 
leave the plants about three inches apart, hoed up 
the weeds, and then let the crop take its course— 
which course has uniformly been satisfactory. I 
have always found this crop the most certain of 
all root crops. No insect except the cut worm 
(and that can easily be eradicated,) seems to touch 
it. In this it has a great advantange over the ru- 
tabaga or Swedish turnip, which it is almost im- 
possible to produce an old land, on account of in- 
sects. 

Some twenty odd years ago, the late Mr. Joseph 
Wind, who then owned what is now called Wy- 
oming—a large farm on the easterly shore of Spot 
Pond, in Stoneham—experimented successfully in 
the manufacture of beet root sugar. He pro- 
cured the seed of the genuine sugar beet froni 
France, and raised the roots and seed in consider- 
able quantities. He sent me some specimens 
the roots, which I found quite too hard for a suit- 
able food for cattle. In return I gave him some 
specimens of turnip beet, with a request that he 
would ascertain the comparative amount of sugar 
in the two kinds. Apparently, very much to his 
surprise, he found the turnip beet contained the 
most sugar, pound to pound. 

There is an objection to feeding milch cows with 
any considerable quantity of turnips of any kind, 
on account of the bad taste which they impart to 
milk, butter or cheese. This objection does not 
apply, olny, not to the same extent) to the 
turnip beet. The comparative number of tons 
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which may be produced per acre of beets and tur- 
nips, I am unable to state; but my impression is, 
that, under equally favorable circumstances, there 
would be no very great difference in the weight of 
the several crops. But when it is considered that 
the beet is by far the surest crop, that it contains 
at least an equal quantity of nutriment, and that it 
may be raised with less manure and less labor, it 
seems to me that it is beyond question the best 
root crop for stock. E. C. P. 
Somerville, August, 1863. 





LETTER FROM MR. BROWN. 


Provincetown a Queer Place—A Companion—Major Phinney-~- 
A Ball and Two Girls—A Boat Ride and Cranberry Planta- 
tions—Towns on the Way—Highland Lights—A Funereal Fos - 
est— Wild Cranberries—Plowing the Sea —A Splendid Morning 
—Scenery—An Old Wind Mill— Young Pine Forests—How the 
Seed was Sown—A Street in Provincelown—Front Yards— 
Town House—Wreck of the Caledonia—The Pilgrim Fathers, 
and the First Corn They Found—Places Recognized—Sea Sick- 
ness. 


Provincetown, Mass., Aug. 31, 1863. 

GENTLEMEN :—This is a queer place ; it seems 
to be made up of the sifting of the sea, thrown up 
from its depth in its hours of agitation, roused in- 
to terrible activity by successive days of east wind, 
rushing unobstructedly over the almost illimitable 
sea. 

But, how did you get there, you may ask? I 
will tell you. Tired and almost discouraged in the 
effort to “make hay,” I concluded I would leave it 
to other hands for awhile, and take a trip to this 
unique portion of our good State—the only por- 


tion which I had not visited. So, in the compa- 
ny of an excellent friend, ALBERT Stacy, Esq., 
the faithful and obliging Postmaster of our town, 
I proceeded, and made Barnstable the first halting 


place. Calling upon brother PHINNEY, Editor of 
the Barnstable Patriot, after tea, I found himself, 
family and friends just leaving the house to attend 
a ball at Agricultural Hall, the proceeds of which 
were to be devoted to a Soldier's Aid Society, of 
which Mrs. PHINNEY is the efficient President. 
I had no scruples about the mode which they had 
adopted to raise their funds, and hurriedly sum- 
ming up the probable cost of my trip, found I had 
a surplus which I could devote to no better ob- 
ject. As I could not become a hero, by 
‘*Shouldering my crutch and telling how 
fields were won,”’ 
I offered my dexter arm to a charming young la- 
dy in the group, and led the way to the revellers ! 
When we arrived, bright lights and brighter eyes 
were flashing, and youth, and middle life, and even 
some in years beyond, were 
*-On the light, fantastic toe,’’ 

tripping gaily to the inspiring music of the band! 
My younger companion, not much better versed 
in the wars of Cupid than of Mars, rather demurred 
at the bold push, and spoke of dusty boots, rusty 
gloves, and other rigging, but the nymph at his 
side soon drove all these follies out of his head. 
All the world was there. The feast and the fun 





were excellent, and the clock had struck so many 
times while we were there, that it wozld only 
strike once when we departed ! 

The next morning our researches were more of 
an agricultural nature, though we were not in Ag- 
ricultural Hall. The courtesy of the Major had 
not been exhausted by introducing us to the fes- 
tivities of the evening, for before our coffee had 
been swallowed, he appeared and announced that 
his yacht was ready to take us across the bay to 
look at his cranberry plantations. The trip was 
soon made, and we were among the sand hills and 
the cranberries. With others, he has been exper- 
imenting in the culture of this delicious fruit, for 
several years. To describe the modes adopted 
would require an article too formal and too long 
for this familiar letter. He has entered upon the 
cultivation extensively, and with every prospect of 
success. J examined several plantations, and found 
them in the most encouraging condition, At a 
future time I will describe some of the processes 
pursued, and the results obtained. 

Proceeding to Yarmouth by rail, we took the 
stage to Orleans, dined, and continued on to Well- 
fleet, where we halted for the night. This town 
extends across the Cape, between Eastham and 
Truro. The village is a small one on the west 
side of the Cape, and its people are mostly en- 
gaged in the fishing business. It was formerly 
a very flourishing town. One of its former resi- 
dents, Col. ExisHa DOANE, is said to have ac- 
quired a fortune of $600,000, on this sandy spot. 

The ride to Highland Lights, six miles south of 
Provincetown, the next morning, was over a san- 
dy road, and for miles in succession, through a 
yellow pine forest, mingled with shrub oaks. Both 
were hung with a drapery of gray moss which im- 
parted a gloomy and funereal appearance. Hun- 
dreds of acres were covered with the wild, or 
mountain cranberry. The open places afforded 
but little grass, and I saw but few cattle between 
Yarmouth and the end of the Cape, or fields of 
grass, corn or grain of any kind. There were oc- 
casional patches of each, whose products must be 
trifling compared with the wants of the population 
of the Cape towns. They are not, evidently, an 
agricultural people. They plough the sea, more 
than the land. ; 

To us, “Highland Light” proved the most at- 
tractive spot we found. Itis on the extreme verge 
of land, ending in a precipice or bluff, of nearly a 
hundred feet in height. The light-house is erect- 
ed near its edge, and with the Cape Race Lights, 
farther down the Cape, are the lights first seen by 
the mariner on approaching our dangerous coast, 
Going out at six o’clock the day after my arrival, 
I found the morning as beadtiful as ever shone 
upon the earth. A shower during the night had 
washed the plants, so that their foliage looked as 
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though they had been polished. The air was clear 
and bracing, and the wide ocean, that had been 
rolling in all the day before in sullen tones, and 
breaking in low thunders upon the beach, was now 
quiet as though it had passed a night of rest. 
The day before, it swallowed a barque before our 
eyes—this morning it seemed as though a child in 
its cradle, might rock with saféty upon its placid 
bosom. Near the light-house is an old windmill, 
racked and broken by the elements of more than 
half a century—but aged and crippled as it is, still 
able to grind all the grain that comes to its hop- 
pers. Similar mills may be seen all over the Cape, 
as there is not, probably, a single grist mill, with 
water power, uponit. Everything was so quiet 
compared with the’ varied sounds of the day be- 
fore, that the contrast was impressive. The gun- 
ners were enjoying their morning nap—no wail or 
twitter of a sea bird could I hear—nought, but the 
low, never-ceasing murmur of the waves far below 
my feet, coming and receding, as they probably 
came and receded, thousands of years ago. The 
thoughts inspired were grand and sublime, but too 
vast long to be entertained. Far beyond me, 
white sails dotted the sea, on their errands of ci- 
vilization and power, while behind, and on either 
hand, broad marshes, cut with serpentine creeks, 
and naked sand hills, torn with deep gulches, or 
occasional hills covered with shrub oaks and wild 
rose bushes, were mingled in inextricable confu- 
sion ! 

In going from the “Light” to Provincetown, I 
passed through a tract of land sowed with the yel- 
low pine by the Rev. Mr. Mrrricx. The tract 
contains, I was told, some sixty acres. Large por- 
tions of it are now finely covered with pines vary- 
ing from three to fifteen feet in height, while on 
other portions, they are quite scattering, or have 
not come at all. In some places, the seed was 
sown twice, but did not come. Shallow furrows 
were ploughed four or five feet apart, and, by 
some ingenious arrrngement, the seed dropt from 
a hopper at the same time. Others have planted 
considerable tracts, so that the area now covered 
with flourishing growth, is quite large. Major 
PHINNEY was one of the pioneers in this good 
work, and has a tract of 25 acres covered with 
trees 10 to 20 feet in height. 

Provincetown is a most singular place. It lies 
on the noted harbor which was the first port the 
Mayflower made, on her passage with the Pilgrim 
Fathers, in 1620, and is situated on the end of 
Cape Cod, and lies in the form of a hook. The 
township consists of beaches and hills of sand, 
shallow ponds and swamps. It has but one street, 
which extends two or three miles along the water’s 
edge. It is only 18 feet wide, with a plank side- 
walk, four feet wide. The houses are small and 
crowded in hehind each other. There are few 


trees or shrubs, the little yards being filled with 
the coarse sand hill grass. Here and there a nar- 
row lane runs at right angle with the main street, 
and extends back a score or two of yards until it 
runs into a sand hill. These are so narrow, that 
carriages cgnnot turn, or pass each other, when 
once in them. One party or the other must back 
out! On these lanes, some of the best dwellings 
are situated, and about a few of them an attempt 
has been made to cultivate the elm and some oth- 
er shade trees. I also saw a few dwarf pear trees 
and grape vines in one or two gardens of 50 or 
60 feet square. But, generally, instead of the ver- 
bena, dahlia, gladiolus and other common flowers, 
that grace the garden, rank beach grass has full 
possession of the little spaces about the front 
doors. Other ornaments, however, of a more gas- 
tronomic character, were everywhere seen—these 
were the fish flakes, or lattice work, upon which 
the cod fish are placed to dry in the sun, which 
the hardy fishermen bring from Newfoundland or 
the Straits. Every available foot of level sand, 
(not land,) is covered with these flakes, and they 
frequently are extended to the very door steps of 
the front yard. In fair weather, the fish is placed 
upon them to dry, and at night is packed away 
again in the store-house—a day or two, only, of 
clear, west wind weather being required to com- 
plete all the solar cooking they need. 


The Town-House---The Caledonia. 

Perched upon a sand hill, directly behind the 
houses, and elevated a hundred feet above the 
water, the good people of Provincetown have 
erected a Town-House. It is a handsome struc 
ture, and is a most conspicuous object from nearly 
every portion of the Cape, as well as a beacon to 
approaching mariners. The view from the belfry 
of this house is very fine. Nothing intervenes to 
interrupt it, as far as vision extends, seaward, or 
across the bay. Behind the sand hills, eastward, 
the dark masts of the Caledonia loom up, remind- 
ing the beholder of the wreck of that splendid Eng- 
lish steamer, sometime last year. She was sold 
at auction, where she lies for about $13,000 ; her 
engines were taken out, and it was hoped that she 
could be got off—but all efforts have so far proved 
unavailing. 


The Pilgrims, and the First Corn Found. 

JAMES SMALL, Esgq., the owner of the farm upon ~ 
which I stopt at Highland Lights, informed me 
that several years since, the Rev. Dr. Youna, of 
Boston, passed a day or two with him, and during 
that time, stated that he had examined the records 
of the Pilgrims, in England, and taken copious 
notes from them. He proposed to read from 
these notes to Mr. SMALL, who is now 76 years 
years of age, to learn whether he could recognize 
any of the places mentioned in them. He did so, 
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and Mr. Small pointed out some of the places 
mentioned without leaving the spot upon which 
they were sitting. For instance—*Pond Village,” 
derives its name from a long and narrow pond, 
upon whose northerly side the principal village of 
Truro, is now located. The records stated that 
on a hill east of this pond they found the first Jn- 
dian corn which they saw. It was on the gentle 
slopes of this hill that some of the first dwellings 
were erected in the settlements of the Cape. They 
are all gone now. 

The five hours in the steamer from Province- 
town to Boston, were anything but agreeable. 
Good company and fine weather availing but lit- 
tle, when the motions of the sea upset and unset- 
tle all the customary motions of the system, 
Soon after we got into the open sea, nausea, pale 
faces and staggering forms, took the place of 
that keen enjoyment which all had seemed to feel, 
while we were rounding Long Pond Lights. 


I am truly yours, Simon Brown. 
Mussrs. Nourse. Eaton & Toman. 





For the New England Farmer. 
BARNS---BARN CELLARS---WATER. 


Messrs. Epirors :—I do not know as a short | Y 


jece from my pen would be accepted, but I would 
Fike to state a few facts of my experience in farm- 


ing. , 
First, I will take up the subject of barns and 


barn cellars. Some prefer a large barn, but I pre- 
fer the same amount of room in a small barn. 
Why, some will ask? For several reasons: 

First, because a small amount of hay is less lia- 
ble to heat than a large’one, and there is always 
some hay which goes into the barn only about 
half cured, for if there is coming a shower, the 
farmer will run in all he can, whether it is fit or 
not; consequently, it must make in the barn! 

Second, because it takes less help—one or two 
hands, at least. In one of the large barns, after 
you get up a piece, the hay and grain must go over 
the beams, and you must have spare help, to take 
care of it. In one of the small barns they are 
useless—they can be better employed in the field. 

Third, because they can be placed in a better 
position to break off the wind, and there is noth- 
ing more injurious to stock than to be exposed to 
a storm in the winter. 

Every barn where stock is kept should have a 
cellar—they are not completed without one, under 
the whole or in part, well ventilated. In the win- 
ter they should have double windows and a good 
bulk-head to keep them from freezing. ‘The sta- 
bles should have drop holes for the manure, say 
fifteen inches wide by thirty long, and a trap 
door. A little compost of muck and ashes is a 
good thing to mix in once a week; or if muck is 
not handly, good loam is better than nothing; it 
makes good manure. If convenient let in your 
hogs, they will mix it for you, and make it better 
than all your poudrette, and much cheaper. 

The next thing to be looked after is water for 
stock, which should be good, soft, running water. 
There is much to be said about the aqueduct at 
the present time. Lead pipe is so high that farm- 
ers in general cannot afford to have it, but there is 





a substitute for it which bids fair to put us above 
the poisonous effects of that lead, and that is the 
cement pipe, patented by B. Livermore. We 
have it at our place, and it gives good satisfaction. 
Where sheep are kept they should have a good 
warm shed, or cellar, with water under it, and 
tight racks. I like the pattern that was described 
by an Ohio farmer a few weeks ago—say about 
twenty inches wide, and twelve feet long, with two 
boards on a side, with the slats up and down. [ 
would have a bottom in it to catch the seeds; the 
ighest in the middle, two or three inches. 

armers are apt to plough too much land for 
planting. They should plough no more than they 
can manure well, and let the rest go until they 
can do.justice to it. Better not plough more than 
half the usual quantity, than to half do it justice. 

GREEN MouNTAIN. 
Windsor County, Vi., 1863. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
COAL TAR POR CORN—WOOL. 

Having seen in your last issue some remarks on the 
use of coal tar on seed corn, as a means of preventing 
crows, squirrels, &c., from pulling it up, I thought 
stating my experience in its use as a scarecrow might 
save some time and labor in carrying on to the piece 
bushes, boxes, barrels, blankets, sheets, old boots, old 
baskets, &c., &c., or even the expense of liming it, 
It is this: Take one-half pint of the tar to the acre 
and put it on to rocks or stones all over the piece, an 
ou need have no fear of the crows. I have not had 
a hill pulled by the crows for three years past, during 
which I have used the tar. As to its benefit as a fer- 
tilizer or forwarding the growth of the corn, by being 
supplied to the seed, I have no experience, but have 
used common tar with good effect. If putting coal tar 
on seed corn would prevent the wire worm, the farm. 
er’s greatest pest, it would be of much yalue tc him. 

I heard a gentleman remark the other day—by the 
way, he is one that thinks he knows whereof he af- 
firms—that there is a great amount of wool in Boston. 
Now is this a fact? Hope you will endeavor to keep 
us posted well on the wool market, as some of your 
readers have an interest in that article in this section, 

Laconia, N. H., Sept., 1863. _ W. B. WzEEks. 


ReMARKS.—We are not aware that there is an unu- 
sual amount of wool in store in Boston. It would 
hardly be consistent with the great demand for it which 
has existed for more than two years. 

We shall keep our readers as well informed as pos- 
sible, in regard to quantities and prices. There is evi- 
idently a disposition by the wholesale dealers to keep 
the matter as much to themselves as they can. 





A GOOD PUMP. 

In an August number of the Farmer, “A subscriber 
wishes information of the best means of raising wa- 
ter from a well.” The best that I know of is the glass 
Ram manufactured by G. Collins & Co., Camden 

fe. I had one put in a barnyard well, last year, an 
it gave such good éatisfaction, I had one put in the 
house this summer. Its good qualities are, it throws 
water fast, is durable, does not give the water any bad 
taste, is not liable to freeze, and is so easily worked, 
that a child of four or five P yam can easily peme with 
it. The cost is about $10 for a 16 or 17 foot well. 

Hope, Aug. 27, 1863. 0. 8. W. 


PREMIUMS ON WHEAT. 

Do you notice.in the advertisement of the great In- 
ternational Wheat Show, at Rochester, N. Y., that no 
premiums are offered on spring wheat, while large 
preminms are offered on winter wheat? This is proof 
of the great superiority of winter over the spring grain. 
It is to be hoped there are some New England farmers 
to compete for the prizes, the writer having 
wheat weighing 62 pounds to the bushel in “old Es- 
sex.” Yankee land “can’t be beat” in wheat growing. 

P. 
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IN THE FALL. 


Away to the mountain, away to the fountain, 
Hie off to the hill-circled glen ; 
aatteke 
The surawmer is on us n, 
Hearts loving and tender, communion surrender, 
When the woods breathe their jubilant call ; 
“From the cities come hither, ere spring flowers-wither,”’ 
We shall all meet again *‘in the fall.’ 


There are carpets of flowers, spread out in the-bowers, 
Gay pictures not hung on a nail ; 

Soft couches of clover, in meadows all over 
Be-studded with daisies sq gale. 

There are mirrors not gilded, hut in the green builded, 
Just polished by breathings of June ; 

And arches so solemn, where shadow and-column 
Make twilight beneath them at noon. 


All softened and shaded, by curtains vine-braided, 
Leaf curtains gold-shot with the sun ; 
In the moon's glowing splendor, when evening grows tender, 
The emerald hue fides to dun ; 
Then lamps angel-lighted, for pilgrims benighted, 
Arc hung from the night’s bending arch ; 
And for lullaby song, all the summer-night long, 
The cricket shall chirp in the larch, 


Here, then, in the mountains, by strange bitter fountains, 
Seeking health, changing place, for a whim ; 

We leave one another—friends, lover, and mother— 
Leave eyes that without us grow dim ; 

We part from them lightly, who pray for us nightly, 
Our names with a benison call, 

Each merry to-morrow we drive away sorrow. 
With the thought—we shall meet “in the fall” 


God grant that the portal to glory immortal 
May lie through the old homestead door ; 
Where faces that love us may circle above us, 
To bid us good-by evermure. 
Bat if ’tis denied us that loved ones beside us 
Shall gather—His hand doeth all; . 
And there loving stronger, we’ll wait forthem longer, 
If we fail to meet here ‘‘in the fall.*” 





HOW TO CURE INDIAN CORN FOR 
FODDER. 

Having received several letters making inqui- 
ries in regard to my method of curing corn fod- 
der, I thought, as the inquiries came from read- 
ers of your valuable paper, I would give you my 
method for publication. 

In order to have the fodder good,the corn 
should be cut up while it is yet green—that is, 
before the leaves and stalks begin to dry up. An 
time after the corn becomes hard (or glazed) the 
corn may be cut without injury to the grain. 

I make a stanchion for the shock by tying the 
tops of four hills together, thus —then the fod- 
der should be set up in the angles as nearly per- 
pendicular as possible. After setting up six or 
eight hills, the tops should be tied together with 
a wisp of grass or stalk; this makes a firm begin- 
ning for a shock. The shock should contain at 
least 144 hills, as the larger it is the less propor- 
tionately it will be exposed to the weather. Bear 
in mind that the stalks should be set up as nearly 
perpendicular as possible. Lastly the shock should 
be well tied at the top with a band of rye straw. 

Corn put up in this manner will not fall down 
before husking-time. I usually husk my corn ‘in 
from four to six weeks after cutting itup. When 
the corn is husked, the fodder should be tied with 
straw in convenient-sized bundles for pitching, 
and it is better to put the stalks from two shocks 
into one, and tie the tops as before ; then, if the 
weather is dry, it may be hauled at any time and 
put in stacks convenient to barn. There is no 
safety in putting it in the mow, however dry it 
may appear, for the pith in the butt of the stalk 
is a great absorbent, and as long as the stalks 
stand on the ground it will retain moisture enough 





to spoil the stalks if put into a mow, but when 
they are stacked up so that the butts come to the 
sun and air the stalks will not spoil. 

I make my stacks in the following manner, so 
that we can always haul in an entire stack at 
times: Take a pole, from 4 to 6 inches thick and 
from 15 to 18 feet long, and set it firmly in the 
ground ; then build the stack around it, laying the 
tops in against the pole and the butts out, keep- 
ing the middle full asin other stacks. At the top 
I make a cap of a bundle of stalks. 

Corn that is sown for fodder should be treated 
as nearly in the same manner as possible, and you 
will have good sweet food for your cattle, which 
they will need no coaxing to eat. 

our motto, in preparing corn fodder for stock, 
from first to lest, must be—Whatever is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well.” It is no won- 
der that cattle should refuse to eat stalks, that 
have stood where they grew till the winds and 
frosts of autumn have bleached and tried out ev- 
ery particle of nutriment—then cut and thrown 
in heaps, (they do not deserve the name of stacks,) 
where they are completely soaked by the rain ; 
then after being husked, thrown into mows or 
large stacks, where they heat and mould, and onl 
come before the cattle when half are rotten, an 
the other half tainted with the fumes of that which 
is fit only for the manure-yard. 

There is a very great waste for want of care, 
in the curing of this crop. This year, especially, 
owing to the drought and consequent short crop 
of hay, cornstalks should be secured with great 
care, and fed in the most economical’ way.—l. M. 
ALLEN, in Country Gentleman. 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


TomaTo PuDDING.—Slice tomatoes, place a 
layer of them in the bottom of an earthen dish, 
cover with bread crumbs profusely seasoned ; add 
another layer of tomatoes and cover with bread 
crumbs as before, and when the dish is filled, place 
on the top a piece of butter. Put the dish into a 





Y| moderate oven, and if two layers of tomatoes fill 


it, twenty minutes will be long enough for them 
to be sufficiently cooked. 


BRoILED TomaToEs.—In order to have toma- 
toes nice, cooked in this manner, the largest ones 
must be selected. Cut them into rather thick 
slices, seasoning each piece with pepper and salt. 
Use an oyster gridiron to boil them on—a com- 
mon one will answer—and cook them but a few 
moments. When sent to the table, add butter. 

THE QUEEN OF PUDDINGS.—One pint of nice 
bread crumbs to one quart of milk, one eup of su- 
gar, the yolks of four eggs beaten, the grated rind 
of a lemon, a piece of butter the size of an egg. 
Bake until done, but not watery. Whip the whites 
of the eggs stiff, and beat in a teacupful of sugar 
in which has been stirred the juice of the lemon. 
Spread over the pudding a layer of jelly or any 
sweetmeats you prefer. Pour the whites of the 
eggs over this and replace in the oven and bake 
lightly. To be eaten with cold cream. It is sec- 
ond only to ice cream, and for some reasons better. 


To Cook VEGETABLE OysTERS.—Slice and 
boil in water about twenty minutes; add half as 
much milk, let it boil up; season with butter, salt 
and pepper, and serve with crackers as you would 
oysters. 
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CATTLE MARKETS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The following is a summary of the reports for the five weeks 
ending September 16, 1863: 


NUMBER AT MARKET. 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Fat Hogs. 
Aug, 15......2683 9574 200 700 
66 2B... 000-2017 8832 350 
Sept. 2......2140 8250 400 
9.2.2 - 3578 9776 400 
“ 16......3168 6050 400 


42,482 1750 


Veals. 
175 
100 
100 
125 
100 


600 


7CO 
1500 


Total... .14,486 3900 


The following table exhibits the number of cattle and sheep | 
from each State for the last five weeks, and for the correspond- | fancy steers”? 


PRICES. 


18. dug. 26. Sept.2. Sept. 9%. - 16. 
Beet,1st,24,Saquai--dasi Slash Stash Siaeh 8ias4 
‘* a few extra..... @8} 84@Sz 84@83 83G9 @s 
Sheep & lambs, each.$24G44 $2 @44 $2444 $24.04} $ 
Swine,stores,w’sale...6 @64 5 @64 5@6 5446 5@ 

a retail..54@7 54@7 54@7 54@7 S4QG7 
Hides, ¥ fh....00 ...74@8h 74@84 7h@84 74@84 8 GO 
Pelts, sheep &lambs.37 @$1 @$1 @$1} 
Tallow, # th....-.....74@8 T4@8 74@8 74 @8 7 @Tk 

ReMARKS.—It appears from the foregoing statement that the 
whole number of cattle at market during the past five weeks is 
4573 greater than for the corresponding five weeks last year, 
and that the number of sheep and lambs is also larger by 4899 
Notwithstanding this large supply, and an increase of about $4 
¥ 100 ths. on dressed beef, or something like an advance on 
oxen of eighteen to forty dollars per pair, above the selling 
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rates twelve months ago, the market is quicker than it was last 
fall. Sheep and lambs are sold at about last year’s prices ; and 
notwithstanding the fact that, including dressed muttons sent 


3 from Maine, about ten thousand per week have been disposed of 


during these five weeks, the close of the last market was as 
spirited as on any other week, and the supply seemed to be hard- 
ly equal to the demand. 

The trade in working oxen, and young stock to supply the far- 


| mers of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, who 


prefer buying to raising their own young stock, is quite fair, 
although farmers complain of high prices. Droves of one hun- 
dred or more, including many beeves, are weekly purchased and 
driven off to various*parts of these States. 

The retail dealers in milch cows, whose stock makes some 
noise and show at Brighton on Wednesday, complain that their 


93 , trade is dull. 


Sales of Cattle and Sheep. 
The following is from our report of sales, Sept. 16: 


| De Wolf & Sabin sold to S. S. Learnard6 extra oxen raised and 
| fatted by Mr. Shattuck, of Putney, Vt. All of these oxen were 
| good ; but there was one pair of grade Durhams, only three yrs. 
of age, laid to dress from 2300 to 2400 ths., which were very rich 
bullocks, and a credit to Mr. Shattuck, who has before now sent 
extra oxen to this market. These three pairs were previously 
| engaged by Mr. Learnard, on condition of their proving to be,— 
as recommended,—‘‘of his sort.’? After having looked at the 
bunch he was asked, ‘Will you take them?”’ ‘Yes, at any- 
| thing short of a shiling a pound,’’ said he, playfully. He also 
| bought 4 others; laid at 4000 fhs., for 8¢ ¥ fb. 
E, Wheeler sold a carload of 12 oxen to Saunders & Hartwell, 
| laid at 1000 ths. each, 2 at 834c, 7 at 8c and 3 at 73ge; 8 good 
‘‘over-the-mountain”’ two-year olds at 634c, and 5 other steers 
at $33 each, laid to dress 600 ths. ‘ 
G, Clark sold a pair of extra oxen raised by Stephen Smith, of 
| Holderness, N. B , which he laid at 2000 ths. or more, for $170, 
Lazell Elms solu a pair of twin eighteen-months-old w= 
They were grade Devons, every way - 


ing five weeks last year ; also the total number since the first of | some, thrifty and good shaped—their form, color and 


January, of each year: 
THIS YEAR. 

Cattle. 
Maine .cccccccccccccccccccesBIOe 
New Hampshire.....,. 2045 
Uo eee 
Massachusetts.........++0,--.-160 
Northern New York..........-557 
Western States. .......00000+-3025 
BAB. cccccccccccccccccccce OAS 


LAST YEAR. 
Cattle. Sheep. 
1770 = 4538 
1480 = ©3884 
4257 17,588 
173 419 
355 3018 
3771 715 
290 6234 
12,096 36,396 
65,980 146,442 


Total, lastfour weeks.......14,486 42,482 
Total, since Jan. 1,(38 w’ks,)60,555 151,341 


alike—and heavy enough, the owner thought, to dress 900 fbs., 
| but are not to be slaughtered. They were raised by L. B. Mar- 
| ble, who now runs the grist mill, near Woodstock Green, Vt., to 
which in our younger years, and before the days of barrel-flour, 
| we went with many a bag of wheat to be ‘-ground and bolted ;” 
| but where we never happened to see such “yearlings” as these, 
| although as good cattle grow in Windsor Co., as elsewhere. 
| Scollans & Andrews sold 33 Western steers, 1240 ths. each, 
| live weight, at 834¢, 35 sk; 3 of 1050 ths, each, 73{c, 32 sk; 11 
| of nearly 1100 fhs., for 744c, 34 to 34 sk ; 17 of 1144 ths., Tc, 36 
| 8k; 4 0f 1100 ths.. at 734c, 35 sk ; 17 steers of 848 tbs., at 6c, 40 
sk ; 7 of about 1000 ths., for 6!<c, 30 to 36 sk: 7 of 1474 Bs., at 
83g¢, 3¢ sk; 17 of 1385 ths., at 8c,36 sk ; 4 of 1135 ths., 7c, 35 sk. 





